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“UNCLE REMUS” AND SOME EUROPEAN 
POPULAR TALES, &c, 
(Continued from p. 62.) 
II. 


The American little boy’s inexhaustible story- 
teller, among the rascally tricks of Brother Fox’s 
false friend, relates a droll story, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance :— 


Brer RABBIT AND THE Borrer. 

Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, and Brer Possum “ sorter 
bunched der perwishins tergedder in de same shanty.” 
By-and-by the roof began to leak, and before they set to 
work to patch it up they put their victuals in one pile 
and the butter in the spring-house, to keep it cool. (The 
butter was Brer Fox’s contribution to the common stock.) 
After they were at work some little time, Brer Rabbit 
raises his head and cries,“ Here I is. W'at you want 
wid me?” and off he runs, He goes to the spring-house 
and eats some of the butter. On his return, “ W’ar you 
bin?” aske Brer Fox, “I hear my chilluns callin’ me,” 
says Brer Rabbit, “en I hatter go see w'at dey want, My 
ole ‘oman done gone and tuk mighty sick.” They work 
on; by-and-by Brer Rabbit cails out, “Hey! hole on! 
I’m a-’comin’ !” and off he goes in, and eats some 
more of the butter. On his return he says, “I bin ter 
see my ole ‘oman, en she’s a-sinkin’.”” A third time Brer 
Rabbit goes off, and now cleans out the butter-keg. 
“ How ’s yo’ ole ‘oman dis time?” asks Brer Fox. “I'm 
oblige ter you, Brer Fox,” says Brer Rabbit, “but I’m 
fear'd she’s done gone by now,” and Brer Fox and Brer 

‘osum fell a-moanin’ with Brer Rabbit. When dinner- 

comes Brer Possum is sent for the butter, and re- 


turns to say that it is all gone. The two others go and 
see that such is the case. Brer Rabbit says that if they 
go to sleep he'll catch the chap that stole the butter. 
Soon Brer Fox and Brer Poseum are sound asleep. Then 
Brer Rabbit smears Brer Possum’s nose with butter, after 
which he goes and eats up all the dinner. Brer Possum 
is accused of stealing the butter, and Brer Rabbit says 
that the best way to find out the thief is to build a heap 
of brushwood, set it on fire, and then let them jump over 
it in turn, when the culprit would fall in, Brer Rabbit 
clears the fire like a bird. Brer Fox jumps, and so nearly 
falls in that he gets the tip of his tail singed—tbat ’s why 
there’s white on the tip of the fox’s tail to this day. 
“ Ole Brer Possum he tuk a runnin’ start, he did, en he 
come lumberin’ "long, en he lit—kerblam !—right in de 
middle er de fier, en dat wuz de las’ er Brer Possum.” 

There is a similar story in Powell and Magnus- 
son’s ‘ Legends of Iceland’ (Second Series, ‘The 
Butter Tub’), in which an old man and his wife 
set apart for the winter a tub of butter, and the 
old woman, pretending on three occasions she is 
invited to a christening, goes secretly and eats up 
the butter. The sequel is different from ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus’s” tale, though an innocent one also suffers. 
Her husband was surprised to find the tub empty, 
and asked her if she knew how it had happened. 
Just then the old wife saw a big fly which had got 
into the open barrel, and she said, “Ab, there 
comes the wretched thief! Look here—this hate- 
ful fly has doubtless eaten all our butter from the 
tub.” This, the old man thought, must be true. 
and ran off for the big hammer with which he used 
to beat his dried fish, and would break the skull of 
the fly. He shut the door of the cottage that the 
fly should not get out, and now chased the fly all 
over the place, knocking and beating it, but never 
hitting save his own furniture and household chat- 
tels, which he broke to pieces. At last the old 
man, being tired, sat down in fury and despair. 
But then the fly came and sat on his nose. Then 
the carl begged his wife to kill the fly, and said, 
** Make haste, while it sits on my nose!” which 
since passed into a common saying. The old 
woman lifted up the hammer with all her might, 
and thumped it on the old man’s nose, and broke 
his skull so well that he was dead on the spot; but 
the fly escaped with unbroken skull. And the old 
woman is still wailing over her carl. 

But very near akin to the story of “ Uncle 
Remus ” is one in Riviére’s ‘Contes Populaires de 
la Kabylie du Djurdjura’ (Paris, 1882, i. iii. 4), 
where a lion, a jackal, and a boar jointly possess a 
jar of butter. One day they all go to plant beans. 
The jackal becomes hungry, and pretends he is 
called away. “ Who calls thee?” asks the lion. 
“My uncle; there’s a marriage at his house, so 
I’m off to the feast.” The jackal goes and eats 
half the butter. When he comes back, “ Have 
you had a good feed?” the others ask. “Yes, yes; 
God bless them!” Next day he goes off on a 
similar pretended errand, and eats the rest of the 
butter. After some time they invite all their 
friends to a great feast, and on finding the butter- 
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I am of opinion that the passage as poontellil 


empty, the lion and the boar, exclaiming, “You 
oo Teoh, you scoundrel!” tear the jackal in 


Will the chief apostle of the “ anthropological ” 
school of folk-lorists maintain that each of these 
stories was independently conceived? There is 
certainly a striking resemblance between the North 
African and the American negro versions. In both 
the animals are three in number, though the cul- 

t is punished in one, while he gets off scot-free 

the other. This difference is only what might 
be ex , and is really of no significance. In 
the Norse version, in place of beasts we have an 
old carl and his wife, and the catastrophe is taken 
from a well-known fable, which was current in 
Earope during medieval times, and finds its oldest 
form in the ‘Jatakas,’ or Buddhist Birth-stories, 
where a foolish youth tries to kill a mosquito that 
had alighted on his father’s bald pate, and kills his 
father, while the insect flies away. The same story, 
slightly modified, is also found in the ‘ Pancha- 
tantra’ and other old Indian collections. It seems 
to me that all three are simply variants of a com- 
mon original. In each a pot of butter is purloined, 
and in similar circumstances: (1) Brother Rabbit 
tends that his wife is ill ; (2) the jackal that 
is uncle is giving a grand feast ; and (3) the old 
wife that she is invited to a christening. I cannot 

consider these resemblances as merely fortuitous, 

W. A. Croustoy. 

233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
anp Oressi1pa,’ I. iii. 265.— 
Kings, princes, lords! 

If there be one among the fair’st of Greece 

That holds his honour higher than his ease; 

That seeks his praise more than he fears bis peril ; 

That knows his valour and knows not his fear ; 

That loves his mistress more than in confession 

With truant vows to her own lips he loves, 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth 

In other arms than hers,—to him this challenge. 
I greatly mistrust the word fair’st in the second 
line here. Aineas addresses “‘ Kings, princes, and 
lords” directly, and I suspect that his appeal should 
run 

” If there be one among the first of Greece,— 

that is, among you who are the first of Greece. 
But what is to be said of the lines lower down, 
which, so far as I know, have hitherto passed un- 
demurred to 

That loves his mistress more than in confession 

With truant vows to her own lips he loves. 
The Globe editors put a comma after “ confession,” 
with no gain that I can apprehend—“ loving a 
mistress with truant vows” is to me as unin- 
telligible as “confession with truant vows.” In 
what sense can vows be confessed—and to lips, 
too ; and how, if uttered to a mistress, can they be 
styled truant ? 


us has suffered severely by disarranged sequence 
of its clauses, and then false wend 
placement of another, “vows,” caught from the 
adjacent “avow,” being substituted for lips, and 
“lips” in turn usurping place which ears should 


occupy. 

The reconstitution of the text which satisfies me 
runs thus :— 

That knows his valour and knows not his fear ; 

That loves his mistress more than in confession 

To her own ears he loves, and dare avow 

Her beauty and her worth with truant lips 

In other arms than hers,—to him this challenge. 
Otherwise those who are in awe of critics of the 
putidissime Brunckius school may accept the 
simpler transposition— 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth, 
With truant vows to her own lips he loves, 
In other arms than hers. 

The clue to the correction is the manifest rela- 
tion of the e ions “truant” and “in other 
arms.” How the clauses got jostled out of place 
I am little concerned to inquire after having suc- 
ceeded to jostle them in again. Hanmer plausibly 
suggested profession, vice “confession,” but “ con- 
fession” is here technical (cf. Cressid’s “large 
confession,” ITT. ii.). W. Warxiss Lroyvp. 


‘Kino Lear,’ V. iii. (7" 8. x. 83).—Supply 
word understood, and the meaning of the passage 
is plain :— 

If Fortune brag of two she loved hated, 

One of hen (each) behold. 
Lear, blind with grief, not izing Kent, asked, 
“Who is this?” Kent am “OF the a men 
who have experienced most the smiles and the 
frowns of Fortune, you behold the one in me, I 
behol other in you.” 

R. M. Spance, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


I think this is the meaning of the two lines 
quoted here: “If Fortune brag of two men she 
loved and hated by turns, we (I) behold one of 
them, and the other is looking at us (me).” The 
reference is to King Lear, who, after being a mighty 
potentate, has been fooled by two of his daughters 
to the top of their bent, and, finally, has become 
quite insane and raving mad ; and to Kent, who, 
after being a very great lord and the bosom friend 
of the said monarch, has been banished by him, 
and obliged to hide and disguise himself to serve 
him. DNARGEL. 

‘Ornetxo,’ III. iv. 47, 48.— This tragedy, 
according to Malone, was produced about 4.p. 


1611. The institution of the order of baronetage, 
effected five years later, must then have been in 


contemplation. Is there any contem eous 
(topical) allusion to the well-known badge ov de> 
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vice the bloody hand, designative of the rank, to 
be deduced from the lines, 
The hearts of old gave hands, 
But our new heraldry is—bands not hearts! 
I do not remember having met with this specula- 
tion before. Nemo. 
Temple. 


‘Measure For Measorg,’ J. ii.: Taanxs- 
givine BErorE Meat.—“ There ’s not a soldier of 
us all that, in the thanksgiving before meat, doth 
relish the petition well that prays for peace.” That 
there is allusion to some formula of grace commonly 
used in Shakespeare’s time seems clear. What 
was it? Is it given in the notes to any edition of 
‘Measure for Measure’? I find it in none of mine. 

James D. Bourier. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Smaxspeare Lexicocrapuy: ‘* Move,” “ Mo- 
§. vi. 342; vii. 302; viii. 103; ix. 23). 
—The following passage from Ford may or may 
not be of use to one or other of the combatants in 
this interesting duel :— 

Ith, Orgilus, forbear. 
Bass. Disturb him not; it is a talking motion 
Provided for my torment. 
‘The Broken Heart,’ IV. ii, 
C. C. B. 


XAVIER DE MAISTRE’S ‘VOYAGE AUTOUR DE 
MA CHAMBRE,’ 

I have lately read Xavier de Maistre’s charming 
‘Voyage autour de ma Chambre,’ a work worthy 
to be, as it is, a French classic. I have marked in 
the margin of my own copy some parallel passages 
in the works of other authors, which, as they are 
interesting to myself, I hope may not be entirely 
without interest for other readers who are fond of 
noting coincidences of thought—I do not mean 

jarism, we have heard enough about that. 
first I have noticed is in chap. ii., where the 
author, addressing the sick, the timid, and those 
who, for one reason or another, are discontented 
with the world, says: “ Daignez m’accompagner 
dans mon voyage [t.¢., autour de ma chambre] ; 
nous marcherons 4 petites journées, en riant le long 
du chemin des voyageurs qui ont vu Rome et Paris.” 
reminds me of two lines which I have seen 
_— I think, in one of Mr. Hughes’s (“ Tom 
wn’s””) books, and which I fancy are from the 
west-country song ‘Gearge Ridler’s Oven’:— 
While vools go zarching vur and nigh, 
We bides at whoam, my dog and I, 
The comicality of the coincidence in this case must 
atone for the homeliness of the Gloucestershire—if 
Gloucestershire it be—bard’s effusion. For an 
Opposite view, see ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ 
canto i., stanza xxx. 

In a v. the author says: “J’avoue que j’aime 

4 jouir de ces doux instants, et que je prolonge 


toujours autant qu’il est possible le plaisir que je 
trouve 4 méditer dans la douce chaleur de mon lit.” 
Compare this with ‘Popular Fallacies,’ No. xiv. in 
the ‘ Essays of Elia’: — 

“We choose to linger a-bed and digest our dreams, 
cessed Some people have no good of their dreams. Like 
fast feeders, they gulp them too grossly, to taste them 
curiously. We love to chew the cud of a foregone 
vision...... Therefore we choose to dally with visions. 
The sun has no pps of ours to light us to. Why 
should we get up!” 

In chap. xxiii., the author, apostrophizing one of 
his pictures representing an Alpine scene, says : 
“ Aimable bergére, dis-moi oi se trouve l’heureux 
coin de terre que tu habites. De quelle bergerie 
éloignée es-tu partie ce matin au lever de |’aurore ? 
Ne pourrais-je y aller vivre avec toi?” Words- 
worth says much the same thing in his poem ad- 
dressed ‘To a Highland Girl at Inversnaid ’:— 

O happy pleasure ! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt your homely ways and dress, 
A shepherd, thou a shepherdess ! 


Thy elder brother I would be, 
Thy father, anything to thee. 

The following anticipation of one of the best and 
most amusing chapters of ‘Sartor Resartus,’ that 
entitled ‘‘ Adamitism ” (book i., chap. ix.), is very 
interesting :— 

“ Enfin, dans la classe d"hommes parmi lesquels je vis, 
combien n’en est-il pas qui, se voyant parés d'un uni- 
forme, se croient fermement des officiers —jusqu’au 
moment ot l’apparition inattendue de l'ennemi les 
détrompe! Il yaplus: s'il plait au roi de permettre a 
l'un d’eux d’ajouter 4 son habit certaine broderie, voila 
qu'il se croit un général, et toute l’armée lui donne ce 
titre sans rire,—tant l'influence d'un habit est forte sur 
Vimagination humaine !” (chap. xli.). 

Compare the effect of the “ Montenegrin prince’s ” 
képi in ‘ Tartarin de Tarascon.’ 

One of the pleasantest chapters is xxvii., “Un 
Tableau Parfait,” the picture in question being 
his mirror, in which, although it gives back a 
perfectly truthful reflection, each person sees him- 
self as he wishes :— 


* Au moment oi les rayons vont pénétrer dans notre 
oeil et nous peindre tels que nous sommes, l’'amour-propre 
gliese son prisme trompeur entre nous et notre | amg 
et nous présente une divinité,” 

In chap. xlii., De Maistre says :— 

“Le mérite de cet homme habile [un médecin 
occupait ma pensée; et cependant, me disais-je, s’i 
m’était permis d’évoquer les 4mes de tous ceux qu'il 
peut avoir fait passer dans |’autre monde, qui eait si sa 
réputation ne souffrirait pas quelque échec ?” 


Compare this with Toinette’s lively remark 4 propos . 


of Monsieur Purgon’s ‘‘ huit mille bonnes livres de 
rente””—“ Il faut qu’il ait tué bien des gens pour 
s’étre fait si riche!” (‘Le Malade Imaginaire,’ 

C) pter o oyage’ which is 
the most interesting to us as Britons is for 
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titled “ Une Réhabilitation ” (xxxvii.), in which the 
author makes a confession, ing “le sublime 
aveugle d’Albion,” of what I dare say hundreds of 
Milton’s readers have felt, without daring to whisper 
it to the reeds, or even to themselves, namely, that 
his interest in, and admiration of, Satan, as he 
appears in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ is so great that, struggle 
against it as he may, he cannot— 

“souhaiter un moment de le voir périr en chemin dans 
la confusion du chaos. Je crois méme que je l’aiderais 
volontiers, sans la honte qui me retient. Je suis tous 
ses mouvements, et je trouve autant de plaisir 4 voyager 
avec lui que si j’étais en bonne com ie.” 


And this, although Satan was on his way to destroy | P®¢ 


the human race, and, of course, Xavier de Maistre 
with them. This is ps the highest com- 
iment that has ever paid to the power of 
ilton’s genius; and yet we may feel sure that 
Milton would have been much more horrified 
than pleased could he have foreseen that his poem 
would have this effect on some, at all events, of his 
readers. It would seem that Milton was not fully 
aware of the greatness and splendour of his poetic 
ift. It isa curious speculation,—Had the poet 
that his readers would regard his Satan 
with more interest and admiration than horror, 
would he have sacrificed some of the splendour of 
his verse, and made Satan more mediwval and 
Dantean, and less “like Teneriffe or Atlas, un- 
removed,” with “ sail-broad vans,” like the sails of 
an entire fleet “stemming nightly toward the pole”? 
How could Milton, as a poet, not foresee that such 
magnificent imagery would almost necessarily take 
his readers captive, and tend to neutralize the 
religious lesson which the poet proposed to himself 
to teach? Surely Milton’s Satan is the greatest 
creation in all poetry ! 

In chap. xxxvi. De Maistre says that in reading 
fiction, “ comme si je n’avais pas assez de mes maux, 
je partage encore volontairement ceux de mille 
personnages imaginaires, et je les sens aussi vive- 
ment que les miens.” In this he was like Macau- 
lay, who would weep over pathetic passages in 
Homer and authors far inferior to Homer, like any 
schoolgirl—that is, if modern schoolgirls are not 
too advanced to weep over books. It is pleasant 
to know, both from this and other proofs, that 

y’s heart was as good as his head. 

I do not know if the duel that De Maistre 
fought at Turin was fatal to his adversary, but 
from the circumstance of his having been arrested 
I should imagine that it was so, At all events, 

has come out of evil, as it is to the fact of 
Maistre’s having been “ . for six weeks 
that the world owes this delightful work of discur- 
sive literature, a work worthy to be placed on the 
same shelf with the ‘Essays of Elia’ and ‘Un 
Philosophe sous les Toits.’ 
JonaTHan Bovcuisr. 
Ropley, Alresford, 


A CROMWELLIAN COMMONPLACE BOOK. 
(Concluded from p. 162.) 

After the vexed questionsof Presbytery (evi 
to be pronounced with the accent on the 
syllable), the scholar turns to Ben Jonson’s “lings 
to himselfe,” which end by praising “the artes of 
Charles his reigne,” and after carefully transcribing 
the six stanzas, gives the Latin verses into which his 
own learned friends have translated the vigorous liner, 
First we have “ Mr. Streede of Ch: Ch: turning,” 
then “Mr. Maisters of New College,” who gives 
them in Greek, and the whole thing looks ike a 
e of Kottabos, the brilliant journal wherein the 
wits of Trinity College, Dublin, were wont in more 
recent days to give their ‘‘turnings” of classic 


verse. 

Seventeen closely-written pages are filled by the 

copy of a pamphlet—* The Advise of a Sonne, now 

fessing the religion established in the present 
Church of England. To his deare mother—yet a 
Roman Catholicke. By Anthon: Hungerford of 
Blackburton in Com: Oxon: Knight. Printed at 
the university 1616.” 

A still older MS., dated 1584, baffles our curiosity 
by its fragmentary nature and by the state secrets 
at which it hints. It is headed “ Leiscestre’ses. 
Respub:” “It speakes of our duty to our gratious 
Princesse, and ye forewarning of daungers immi- 
nent to her and the state,” but feares to disclose 
them “leste a flourish of ye ragged staffe should 
come about our eares hereafter if ye names should 
breake forth, so the bearer knoweth not what he 
carrieth by secret meanes, and of this I thought it 


‘good to monish you.” 


The longest extract in the book, however, is, 

ey the most interesting of all. It is a dia- 
logue between B and D as to the ministers who 
raised objections to the use of ceremonies they 
could not approve. 

“ Why,” says B, “should they thus departe?” 

“ Because,” replies D, “many men have many mindes, 
and they have hope of better maintenance, and ffeare of 
encroaching Popery, they shun to be dayly flouted att 
for their wayes, they finde fault in ye ecclesiasticks, and 
they finde pressure on their conscences.” 

“But,” asks B, “what better maintenance can they 
finde but in this land—ye best of all? 

“ Excellent it is,” says D ; “but yet thinges are deare, 
land and houses hard to be had, and people being thicke 
here those yt have little money must go to provide for 
ymselves and to transporte others,” ‘ 

“Is there now such fear of Popery?” asks B; to which 
D replies promptly, “The Pope is not so bad as his 
cozen-german the Armenian—a-bringing in of theiraltars, 
with often preaching to encourage images, the Sabbath 
changed on authority.” 
ion aa how,” asks B, “should the ecclesiastics offend 

em ” 

“Because Bishops are going to usurp iuresdiction 
over pastors, and parte ye people, parsons collegiate 
to rob ye body and neglect ye soule of their eon 
in pluralities, impropriations, non-resident, and 
abominated—— 
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“ Wherein then,” says B, “do they think they are un- 
justly flouted at?” 

“For observation of Sabbath, frequenting of sermons, 
refusing to swear, Dance, drinke, card, dice, stage, sporte 
on ye Sunday ; yet for exercising of piety in their families 
they are flouted——”’ 

“Perhaps,” replies B. “But yet onely by the pro- 

. But what presses on their conscences ?”’ 

“When they are forced,” says D, “to approve and 
observe those ceremonies and formes of liturgie wh: they 
hold to be unlawfull. Some they but doubt about, and 
these they performe, as thinking it infitt for a doubt to 
carry them into manifest disobedience, but some they 
will not performe, since to do so were to lye outright, 
they knowing them to be unlawfull, Thus, to avoide 
trouble and breach of the peace, they thinke it best to go 
away. Being thrust out of ye ministry they think they 
have good hope to converte ye infidles to ye faith.” 

“What ceremony,” asks B, “do they finde lesse reason 
for than ye rest——” 

“ffor ye Crosse,” says D, “for ye surpliss and for 
kneeling, because it doth not appeare that ye Church hath 
authority to bring in a new ceremony into ye soleme 
worship of God or to assert a needlesse conformity with 
Idolaters, And though cutting of ye bair be a thing 
indifferent for the fashion, yet since it hath been done 
by one sect you shew youre by so cutting it to be of yt 
side, faith and manners, and he who beareth ye proper 
badges, and weareth ye peculiar livery of ye devill is not 
with Christ.” 

“But the surpliss,” says B, “is so long used by Pro- 
testant and Papist both it is but a civill thing.” 

“Nay, "tis more religious, In civill meetings who 
requireth such a weede—and why needes ye vesture be 
imposed? Ye minister being firste bounde blacke, yn 
toa blacke cassett upon yt, yn to a priest coate upon ye 
cassett, why neede a — upon ye coate, and a hoode 

ye surplisse? Shall there be a boundless progress 
rayment to satisfy men’s devotion $”’ 

“Yet I do not see wherefore we neede forbeare to 
kneel in prayer to God and to stand in confession.” 

“ Then belike,” says tt oe | encouraged by this 
concession, —“ belike you wi ot object to ye ring in 

“Nothingless,” says D, “the ring hath beene among 
all nations an ornament and token of honour. Then why 
may a man not give his wife such a respected token when 
he takes upon him to honour her? What nations have 
not at ye solemnization endowed their wives with some 

: and as marriage is a bargaine made between two 
fore witnesses, there should be sume token—visible as 
well as audible—and permanent as well as transient. So 


* considering that God hath left the ceremony to ye pious 


discretion of men, what better signe can we have yn this 
giving and receiving of a ring?” 
ao not this fitt ye cross as a signe in baptism?’’ 


“Nay,” replies D, “for ye crosse is no token of anie 

ne, It is not permanent. When the crossed comes 

to age he feeles it not, he sees it not. It is not as a ring 

on his finger or a print in his forehead to remember him 
of his promise to God. It is a meere ceremony.” 

“Then belike,” says B, “men must bring in no cere- 
monies about the worship of God.” 

“Tt has seemed good to ye Holy Ghost,” says D, “and 
to ye apostles to lay on men no greater burdens yn they 
could bear, and who may in these our dayes show more 
authority than they had, or who can show that ye 
Church hath now more neede of such ceremonies yn had 
ye Church of those tymes?”’ 


With these words D is left victorious ; and with 


these words I must close my notes from these 
yellow old pages. Difficult to decipher—with all 
the cramped contractions of the time, with anti- 
quated forms of letters, more akin to German than 
to our latter-day English hand, with no capital Fs, 
with no distinction between the j and the i, with 
their faded ink and their wild spelling—they are 


still full of interest to those who would know how . 


men thought and wrote during “the unhappy con- 
fusions” we read of in the preface to the Prayer 
Book, and how they regarded those “innovations and 
new-fangleness” which, in the words of the same 
piece of sound English common sense, “ made men 
to discover a greater regard to their own private 
fancies and interests than to the duty they owed to 
the publick.” Mary Damayt. 


A Curious Derinition.—In ‘ Apparitions,’ by 
the Rev. B. W. Savile, M.A. (Longmans, 1880), 
at p. 50, I find :-— 

“The mournful tunes of the unearthly requiems were 
nightly wafted down the vale of the Exe and across to 
the opposite bank of the river, where lies the village of 
Kenton, or Ken-tone, which retains to this day the name 
derived from the inhabitants listening to the mournful 
songs of departed souls.” 

The author was the incumbent of the adjoining 

ish, so he must have been perpetrating a small 
joke. There should have been some notification of 
this, however, as the sub-title of the book I quote 
from is “‘ A Narrative of Facts.” 


Frep. C. Frost. 
Teignmouth. 


IRELAND AND AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE.—I am 
not sure whether an estimate has ever been formed 
of the part which was taken by Irishmen in the 
American war. Galloway, the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly in Pennsylvania, when giving 
evidence before a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, 1779, was asked about the composi- 
tion of the “rebel army” in the service of Congress, 
and stated in reply :— 

“The names and places of their nativity, being taken 
down, I can answer the question with precision. There 
were scarcely one-fourth natives of America, about one- 
half Irish; the other fourth were English and Scotch.” 


J. Sranpiso Haty. 


Temple. 


Arrer, Berort, &c.—Occasionally ‘N. & Q.’ 
admitsagrammatical crux into its pages. It occurred 
to me a day or two ago that no one would dare to 
use such expressions as the following: “John 
arrived an hour after she,” “The officers must enter 
before I,” “As for Jones, Smith is always before 
[after or behind] he in paying his rent.” These 
and similar adverbs of time, &c., are so firmly 
identified with the corresponding prepositions that 
it would sound almost farcical to attempt their 
restitution. Similarly than is almost always made 
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to govern the accusative case of , as “ He 
is no better than me.” Without passing any 
opinion of my own, I think the question may be 
profitably introduced into the pases of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
our modern Priscian. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Taos, Craw Ey, 1753.—I have in my possession 
a gold ring, handsomely made and minutely 
enamelled, “Tho. Crawley, ob. 18 Apr., 1753.” 
It is most likely London work, and a memorial 
’ ring of some value. This date may be of interest 
to some one connected with the family. 
Hype 


“ Wuicu ”-crart.— Here are two extracts from a 
recent number of ‘N. & Q.’ A more exact refer- 
ence is, perhaps, undesirable: — 

“ The following, from a descendant of the great Pro- 
tector, and which is taken from,” &c. 

“T have myself tested it with the vocabulary published 
wee — Rochon in 1802, but which the Abbé obtained 

m,” &e, 

I said recently, “Grammar be hanged !” but this 
is murder, C. B. 


Beut N. & Q.’ contains many 
bell inscriptions. It will be well to add the follow- 
ing to their number :— 

“ The collegiate church of St. Peter was once amongst 
the finest buildings in Namur ; but this too was destroyed 
about a century since, when the French bombarded the 
city. The church was burnt; and, with other objects 
on pene at the same time, was a famous bell called 
in Walloon the Blancg’ Klocg’. ‘ibis bell, which con- 
tained a great deal of silver, was cited for twenty leagues 
round as the best toned throughout the provinces, and 
the inhabitants of Namur held it in such veneration 
that they made relics of its fragments. It bore the 
following invecription, ‘Quand je sonne je fais trembler le 
ceur de l’homme,’ signifying that it always tolled at 
executions.” — Dudley Costello, ‘ Tour through the 

alley of the Meuse,’ 1845, p. 164. 
Esorac, 


Incorrect QuotaTion.— 

“ L’accent Anglais is so largely practised about France, 
that the French, at all events, well know its peculiar 
sound, and have some trouble in comprehending that the 
English do not hear it themselves with the same distinct- 
ness. But they do not; they go on talking ‘not French 
of Paris, but French of Stratford-on-Bow-Town,’ as 
Chaucer put it some time ago, with a placidity and a 
confidence worthy of a better end.” 

So, with “ placidity” and ‘‘ confidence,” quotes 
the author of ‘ French Home Life’ (Blackwood & 
Sons, 1873), pp. 259, 260. Sr. Swiraiy. 


Cave Unprraitt, Acror.—The annexed notes 
on an actor of some celebrity in his day may serve 
as an introduction to further particulars. The only 
son of Nicolas Underhill, clothworker, he was 
born in St. Andrew’s parish, Holborn, March 17, 
1633; admitted to Merchant Taylors’ School 
January, 1644/5 (‘Register of Merchant Taylors’ 
School,’ ed. Rev. C. J. Robinson, 1882); married 
Elizabeth Robinson at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 


Nov. 17, 1664 (parish register); and died soon 
after the publication of an appeal to the public in 
his behalf. In a letter appearing in the Tatler 
(No. 22) of May 31, 1709, he is mentioned as 
“honest Cave Underhill, who has been a comic for 
three generations...... Poor Cave is so mortified that he 
— and tells you he pretends only to act a part 
t for a man who has one foot in the grave, viz. a 
grave-digger. All admirers of true comedy, it is hoped, 
will have the gratitude to be present on the last day 
of his acting, who, if he does not happen to please 
them, will have it even then to say that it is his first 
offence.” 
A copy of Betterton’s ‘ History of the English 
Stage,’ 1741, in the British Museum Library, con- 
tains a MS. note (p. 33) that ‘‘ Underhill’s last 
app. was in Ned Blunt in ‘The Rover,’ at Mr. 
Penkethman’s Theatre at Greenwich, Aug. 26, 
1710, at Mr. Penkethman’s Benefit.” 

A comedy, ‘Win Her and Take Her ; or, Old 
Fools will be Medling,’ London, 1691, 4to., con- 
tains a dedication with his signature. 

A mezzotint portrait of Underhill in the cha- 
racter of Obadiah, designed by Robert Bing and 
engraved by Johan Faber, Jun., had publication 
in 1712 (Bromley’s ‘ Cat. of Portraits,’ 1793). 

Hipwet. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Saakinc Hayps.—It would seem that sixty 
years ago shaking hands “ between persons of dif- 
ferent sexes” was hardly proper, and that ten or 
twenty years earlier it was considered highly in- 
delicate. My authority is the following, copied 
from the law reports of the Examiner for 1828 :— 

“Court of Arches, Nov. 19, 1828.—Divorce : Hamer- 
ton v. Hamerton.—Sir John Nicholl, in giving judg- 
ment, said that conduct highly blameable and dis- 
tressing to the feelings of a husband had been proved, 
but, although thirty witnesses had been examined, no 
indecent familiarities had been proved beyond a kiss. 
The shaking of hands when they met was a practice 
now so frequent between persons of different sexes, 
however opinions might differ as to its delicacy, that 
no unfavourable inference could be deduced thence.” 


J. D.C. 


Tue Poisoners oF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
AND THE NIBILISTs OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
—Mackay, in his account of ‘ Popular Delusions,’ 
admits the poisoners of Italy and France into his 
book, considering, I suppose, that the propensity 
to take away life by poison was as much a mania 
as the dancing mania and that which impelled the 
flagellants to lacerate their own bodies. If this be 
correct, should we not include Nihilism in the same 
category? In the trial of Nihilists in Paris recently 
it appeared that the accused were manufacturing 
bombs for the destruction of life, without having 
the lives of any icular persons in view. It was 


enough that lives were destroyed, no matter whose, 
the higher the rank of the person ‘the better ; but 
any one i 


office in Russia would not come 
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. This is so like the proceedings of the 
~ that I ‘think the resemblance worth 
pointing out. E. 


BarrisMaL our parish 
church will be reopened after restoration in a 
few weeks, I have been asking parents, who could 
jadiciously do so, to postpone baptisms till the 
suspicious day. A labourer’s wife has demurred 
to my reasons of state, alleging as her excuse that 
her baby was nearly two months old, and must be 
forthwith “shortened.” It appears that if the 
baptism takes place after this interesting domestic 
event, the baby is not only noisy and disagreeable 
in church during the administration of the sacra- 
ment, but remains bad-tempered and ill-natured 
for ever after. This superstition is new a 


Dalston, Carlisle. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Baroys’ Letter To Pore Bonirace VIII.—I 
am anxious to elicit all the information I can re 
this document, doubtless well known to many 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ There are two copies, sup- 

to be duplicates of original, in the Public 
rd Office. I wish particularly to know if the 
original has ever been searched for at the Vatican, 
whether any contemporary notice of this document 
has been met with of record or otherwise; and if it 
is known from what source Dugdale and Rymer 
obtained their transcripts, which differ in man 
wr from the copies at the Record Office. 

w the notes contained in the Lords’ Committee 
Report on the Dignity of a Peer, 1825, but should 
be glad of a reference to any printed or MS. matter 
which has appeared prior to or since that date. It 
may be worth noting that on a recent inspection 
of the before-mentioned duplicates I found the date 
had disappeared since Caley made his transcript 
for the report of above Committee. Answers direct 
will oblige. Hons. 

Henley-on-Thames. 


Sr. Jonw or Jernvsatem.—Would any officer 
of the College of Arms tell us by what 
authority the tinsel star and badge of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem are worn at the 
present day by gentlemen in evening dress at 


social or public gatherings? Is not this an incon- | lan 


venient innovation, that might tend to lessen the 
distinction of noble orders of knighthood ? 
NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT. 
Ocpen: Leeor.—I shall be glad to hear con- 
cerning the parents of Jane Ogden, who in the 


seventeenth century married Charles Ryves, a 
Master in Chancery. She was the mother of the 
Rev. Jerome Ryves, Dean of St. Patrick's, who 
married Anne Mande, of the De Montalt family. 
Also I should be glad of information on the sub- 
ject of Col. William Legge, who in the seventeenth 
century married a daughter of Richard Fitzgerald, 
of Castle Dodd, co. Cork. His daughter and 
heiress, Alice Legge, married George Le Hunte, of 
co, Wexford, who died in 1697. 
KaTHiren Warp. 


Josera IncHBALD, husband of the famous Mrs. 
Inchbald, is buried in Leeds, with a Latin inscri 
tion over his grave by John Philip Kemble. In 
concerning his birt: an ntage appea 
2-4 §. vii. 217, but remains 
Wilkinson says “he never knew an actor of such 
universal worth.” Urpay. 


Sratve at Guent.— Wanted, details of a story 
represented in the statue of a son about to execute 
his father to save his own life (said to be a fiendish 
condition devised by Alva). At the last moment 
he drops the axe, preferring death to patricide. 
Does any book relate the full facts ? vVEL 


2, Allison Gardens, Dulwich Common, 8.E. 


Curagoa on Curacgao.—Which is the correct 
way of spelling this word; and what was the 
Spanish name of the island before it came into the 
possession of the Netherlanders ? ANPIEL. 


SHEeLLey.— Where can I find essays on Shelley’s 
poems, and especially on the ‘Prometheus Un- 
bound,’ in addition to those mentioned in Poole’s 
‘Index to Periodical Literature’? E. M. 


Bovurcuier.—In 1833 a Mr. Bourchier lived in 
Edward Street, Portman Square, London, Can 
any of your readers tell me what profession he fol- 
lowed? I hope to find that he was a doctor or 
surgeon. M.A. Oxon. 

127, Queen’s Road, East Grinstead, 


Romvey’s House 1x Cavenpisn Square.—The 
painter occupied one for some years +5 go to 
1775. Can anybody tell me which it was 


Soutssy Famity.—Any information about this 
family, formerly of Hallington Hall, co. North- 
umberland, would be gratefully received. They 
were connected with the Fenwicks, of Bywell, and 
the Reeds, of Chipchace Castle, co. Northumber- 

d. Basit H, Sovutssy. 
24, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Georrrry pz Fotrnam.—Among the MSS. of 
the borough of King’s Lynn, 46 and 47 Ed. III., isa 
document giving an account of Hugh de Elyngham, 


&c., Chamberlain. Among other entries is the 
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following : “‘ xvid. paid for wine and spices spent 

on Geoffrey de Folebam [Fulham ?], the Duke of 

Lancaster's steward.” Can any reader send me 

direct any information respecting this Geoffrey de 

Foleham ? Cuas. Jas, Fikret. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Grace O’Mattzy.—OCould any of your con- 
tributors refer me to a good English contemporary 
account of the visit of my ancestress, Grace 


. O'Malley, of the county of Mayo, to Queen Eliza- 


beth? I should think that some English writer 
must have chronicled the occurrence. It is all 
referred to in the appendix to ‘Irish Pedigrees,’ 
by John O’Hart, of Dublin, who also gives a trans- 
lation of some pretty Irish verses made on the 
occasion. It appears that she travelled in her 
own galleys from Clare Island to Chester, and 
during the voyage her son Theobald, afterwards 
created Viscount Burke by James I., was born. 
There is a tradition that one of Elizabeth’s courtiers 
thought it necessary to empply the Irish chief- 
tainess with a pocket-handkerchief, and that she, 
after using it, threw it away, saying she would not 
put such a thing in her pucie 
Domixick Browne. 


Dyer Famity.—Can any one assist me in tracing 
the descendants of William Dyer, of Newnham, co. 
Herts, who was second son of Sir William Dyer, 
of Tottenham, and brother to Sir John Swinnerton 
Dyer? William Dyer married, first, Mary Hay- 
ward, about June 27, 1684, and secondly, Anne, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Hook, about May 31, 
1687, and by her is said to have had three sons 
and two daughters. It is the names of these three 
sons and two daughters I am desirous of finding, 
where they lived, and what became of them. When 
did William Dyer die ? E. A. Fry. 

King's Norton. 


“Born witsovur a suirt.”—In the Dover 
Telegraph, Aug. 6, there is: “In the reign of 
Charles I. a mayor of Norwich sent a man to goal 
for sayi the Prince of Wales was born without a 
shirt. 


Apmrrat Svurroy.—I shall be glad if some 
reader can inform me as to the parentage of the 
wife of Rear-Admiral Evelyn Sutton, who died in 
June, 1817; also the name of his eldest sop, and 
whether the latter had issue. To which branch of 
the Sutton family did the admiral —- 

What is known 
of the history of the church of this village? The 
church is now in ruins, but it appears to have 
been a substantial structure, dating, I should say, 
from the early part of the fourteenth century, and 
comprising chancel, nave with aisles, and western 
tower, surmounted by a short broach spire. A 


‘ History of Hemington,’ by Mr. J. J. Briggs, was, 
I understand, printed privately some years ago, a 
copy of which I have not been able to see, though 
there is one, I believe, in the British Museum. 


A. G. 
Noel Street, Nottingham, 


Cuurcu at GREENSTEAD.—There was at Green- 
stead, in Essex, as we are informed, a church built 
of cleft oak timbers, after the manner of the 
Scottish and Anglo-Saxon churches of very early 
times. Does this fabric exist still; or has it been 
swept away by the hand of the restorer? Dr, 
Lingard, in his ‘History and Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church,’ speaks of it remaining lately 
(ed. 1858, vol. ii. p. 338). N. M. ayp A. 


“Niwete anything known of 
the origin and meaning of this familiar phrase? I 
have searched all the Indexes of ‘N. & bagi dns, 

TE, 


Sutre Horses.—In the reports of agricultural 
and horse shows of recent years the phrase “ shire 
horses” has been used to indicate either cart-horses 
or some class of them.. Will some expert say when, 
why, and by whom this designation was introduced? 
As there are eleven counties not included in “the 
shires,” how are the horses bred in them to be 
classified ? W. E. Bucxtey. 


Henry Marren.—Can any of the Martin or 
Marten brotherhood, or others, give me particulars 
as to the subsequent or previous genealogy of 
the Henry Marten who was a signatory to Charles 
I.’s death-warrant? Epwarp A. Martiy. 

4, Como Road, Forest Hill. 

1* S. viii. 621; i. 376; 3°* S. vii. 114, 389, 
483; ix. 77; xi. 115; 5% 8. iii. 208; 6" S. xi, 228, 358.) 


you veRY mucH.”—JIs there any 
authority for this expression beyond that of its use 
for the last thirty years? The forms “ Thank you 
much” and “Thank you very much ” came into 
use at Oxford between 1855 and 1860, and, it 
seemed to me, as not being true English expres- 
sions, but borrowed in form from the French. 

H. A. W. 

[For this relief much thanks,” ‘ Hamlet,’ I. i, and 
elsewhere in Shakspeare. } 


Berxeter: Carzt.—I shall feel extremely 
obliged for (1) the arms and crest of the good and 
great George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne from 
1733 to 1753; and (2) the parentage, lineage, 
arms, and crest of Joseph Capel (or Chappell), of 
Cloghroe, co. Cork, who was buried in St. Fin 
Barre’s graveyard, in the city of Cork, in 1800. 
He was a captain ia the 28th Regiment, retired 
from the army in 1759, was admitted a freeman 
of Cork in 1768, and was High Sheriff of co. 
Cork in 1790. He was undoubtedly an English- 
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man, and is said to have been of the same family 
as William Chappell, Bishop of Cork and Cloyne 
(Milton’s tutor), who died in 1649, and was buried 
at Bilsthorpe, Nottinghamshire. Capt. Capel 
married Elizabeth McCarty, and had issue Jane, 
married in 1784 to Robert McCarty, of Carrig- 
pavar, co. Cork, and Elizabeth, married in 1785 
to Sir Thomas Judkin-Fitzgerald, a — 


Hensert. — William Herbert, topographical 
antiquary, is credited with “having produced a 
number of plans of the several settlements [in 
India], incorporated into a publication by Bowles, 

intseller, near Mercers’ Chapel,” before 1769. 
Rot having traced this work, I shall be glad of 
further details. A. H. 


American Mossy.—Is this beverage, described 
by Dr. Johnson as “an American drink made of 
potatoes,” still in use in the United States ? 

Gzoreg ELtis, 

St. John’s Wood. 


Serventese. — Carducci, in his lectures on 
Dante, uses this word to describe Dante’s metre, 
or terza rima, but spells it sirventese. In the 
great dictionary of Matteucci I find no etymology 
of the word and no reason for its application. 
Some Italian scholar ought to be able to analyze 
s0 long a word. Muss Busk, who teaches us so 
much, I hope will not be wanting here. 


James Butier. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Joun Lancuorne (1735-1779).—Where did he 
obtain his degree of D.D.? It is stated in several 
notices of his life that this degree was granted him 
by Edinburgh University, but upon inquiry there 
it appears that there is no evidence of any such 
= in their books. From the title-pages of Lang- 

me's various works it seems that he first assumed 
this degree between 1766 and 1770. 

G. F. R. B. 


“Nanpo’s.”—I shall be glad to have one or two 
— cleared up in connexion with this coffee- 

use. John Timbs, in his ‘ History of Clubs and 
Club Life,’ p. 284, says that it was the house at 
the east corner of Inner Temple Lane, No. 17, 
Fleet Street, and that it has on it, “ Formerly the 
— of Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey.” 

eter Cunningham tells us about the Inner 
Temple Gate-house, erected 5 King James I., and 

erroneously inscribed” as above. Elsewhere he 
says that “‘ Nando’s” was “a coffee-house in Fleet- 
street at the east corner of Inner-Temple-lane, and 
next door to the shop of Bernard Lintot the book- 
seller,” but he does not connect the two. From 
Mr. Noble’s ‘ Memorials of Temple Bar’ I gather 
that about 1802 Mrs. Clark, the then. owner of 
Mrs. Salmon’s waxworks, removed them from 


over the way to No. 17, Fleet Street. This is 
confirmed by Dr. Hughson in his description of 
London, 1809, for he gives a view of the Gate- 
house by Schnebbelie, with a fish projecting in 
front as a sign. Can any of your readers tell me, 
first, if “ Nando’s” and the interesting old Gate- 
house, now No. 17, Fleet Street, were one and the 
same, as stated by Timbs; and, secondly, when 
“ Nando’s” ceased to exist as a coffee-house? It 
is mentianed in Roach’s ‘London Pocket Pilot’ as 


late as 1796. Puitie Norman. 
Keplies. 
SEVENTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURY 
DATES. 
(7™ x. 105.) 


Mr. A. W. Roperrson has been somewhat 
precipitate in announcing his “discovery,” and I 
am inclined to think that he overrates its im- 
portance. The ‘‘ happy coincidence,” I need 
scarcely say, is not novel, and is of much more 
restricted application than its rediscoverer seems 
to imagine. Stil], some of the many searchers of 
musty documents and vetust tomes may take the 
hint at Mr. Roperrson’s value, and for those— 
not many, I should imagine—the following obser- 
vations may prove to be of use. 

We are told that ‘‘ these two centuries exactly 
correspond as to day and date, so that, knowing 
the day of the week of any date of this century, 
one can at once fix the day of the corresponding 
date of the seventeenth century.” Now, at the 
outset, this is not so. The last year of the seven- 
teenth century was bissextile, whilst the last year 
of the present century will be a common year. 
the next place, the coincidence of day and date in 
these centuries applies only to Scotland. In that 
country the year began with January in 1600, but 
in England it was reckoned during the whole of 
that century as beginning on March 25. (I do not 
know whether it has been already pointed out that 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ erroneously gives 
April 25 for this important date, s.v. “ Calendar,” 
iv. 677.) This fact must be borne in mind with 
reference to the dates of legal deeds executed in 
Scotland from 1600 to 1752, and must be kept 
constantly in view in the case of every English 
date in the first quarter of every year of the cen- 
tury, viz., January 1 to March 24. The difficulties 
occasioned by this difference in reckoning are con- 
siderably enhanced by the fact that the numerous 
almanacs of the period—conforming to popular 
usage—began the year with January. But the 
true import of this is explained by Saunders, in 
his ‘ Apollo Anglicanus’ for 1677, in these terms : 

“ Note that Astronomers do begin the year at the first 
day of January, and so it is vulgarly taken with us. But 
the Church of England from an antient custom began the 
year upon the 25th of March, so that the date of all 
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Wri D Evidences, and such like have 
their beginning the year Lady-day,” 
Wharton’s ‘New Almanack’ for 1663 begins 
the year with January in the customary manner ; 
but in a ‘ Brief Chronologie’ annexed thereto each 
ears events are chronicled from March 25 to 
March 24 following. Concerning this New Year's 


is jumbled to pieces ; a due bit of topsy-turvy being 
introduced into the spring of every year.” In these 
circumstances, it is evident that by placing en 
regard the dates of the seventeenth and nineteenth 
centuries confusion is worse confounded. Let me 
giveaninstance. James I. began to reign March 24, 
1603, and died March 27, 1625. But any seven- 
teenth century almanac will give the first date as 
March 24, 1602, really the last day of the year, 
whilst the date of his death, the third day of a new 
year, remains stated as 1625, in accordance with 
our present reckoning. Now, it is known that 
James occupied the throne twenty-two years 
and a few days. This period deducted from 1625 
gives 1603. March 24, 1603, was a Thursday, and 
on that day James’s reign really cuntmeeed ; but 
any one meeting with the date in an old record 
would find it given as March 24, 1602, and adopt- 
ing your correspondent’s method would get Wed- 
nesday for the day, and so fall into error. 

As another case in point, I may be allowed to 
refer to some notes which appeared not long ago in 
*N. & Q.,’ as to the day of the week on which the 
Queen of Scots was beheaded (7™ §, iv. 441 ; v. 
23, 183). Here again the difficulty was to decide 
whether the date, February 8, was in 1566 or 1567. 
It was, of course, decided that the latter was the 
year, but no notice was taken of the strongest 
argument in support of that decision. The death- 
warrant is dated “1° ffebruary anno xxix. of o* 
Raigne.” As 29 Elizabeth ended Nov. 16, 1567, 
this determines the year in which Mary was de- 
capitated, and consequently the day, Wednesday. 
At the time of this discussion the discrepancy as 
to the beginning of the year was not very accurately 
explained by Mr. W. T. Lynn o S. iv. 441), and 
his explanation was accepted by a critical corre- 
Nemo §. vy. 23). I only allude to 

is matter in order to emphasize the prevalence of 
much misapprehension as to the divergence in 
question. nr. Lynn wrote: “The legal year 
began on March 1, and February was the last month 
of the year.” It will have been seen from the fore- 
going remarks that such was not the case. 

Again, in the case of “ that incomparable Royal 
Martyr Charis,” the date of “the deep damnation 
of his taking-off” has been variously ascribed to 
1648 and 1649, The almanacs of the latter half of 
the seventeenth century give it as Jan. 30, 1648. 


The warrant for his execution is dated “Jan 
xxixth, Anno Dm. 1648,” and the Intelli 

for Monday, February 5 of that year, under date 
“Tuesday, January 30,” states “This day 
the King was beheaded.” The year was 1649 by 
our present computation, and as Jan. 30, 1848, wasa 
Sunday, Mr. Ropertson’s method is again at fault, 

The same caution has to be exercised with 
to foreign dates; all European countries—with few 
exceptions, Russia being the most im t— 
having preceded England in adopting the Gregorian 
calendar (indeed, a remnant of the old style still 
lags in some of the Treasury Accounts, ee Day 
dividends, for example, not being due till old Lady 
Day, April 6, instead of March 25), although the 
change was not made simultaneously in these 
countries. An instance of the confusion arisi 
from disregard of this difference of style is offered 
by the coincidence of the deaths of Cervantes and 
Shakespeare on the same day, April 23, 1616, 
But Spain had already adopted the new style ; 
Cervantes consequently died on a Saturday, and 
Shakespeare on the Tuesday week following. 

In an interesting paper on ‘A Cromwellian 
Commonplace Book,’ which is now appearing in 
‘N. & Q.,’ the following extract is given :— 

“That is ye Wednesday Friday and Saturday next 

after ye exaltation of ye Crosse being ye 13'* of Septem- 
ber rash Wed y : after Whit Sunday and after 
St. Lucies Day are ember and fasting, 13" of “ 
(7% 8. x. 124). 
This, of course, refers to the four ember weeks, 
and there should be a stop after September ; but 
whilst St. Lucia’s Day is December 13, the 
almanacs and Prayer Books indicate Sep- 
tember 14 as Holy Cross Day. This is the kind of 
error, if it be one, which proves a stumbling-block 
in the way of the verification of a date. 

At the risk of multiplying examples, I would 
invite Mr. Roperrson’s attention to a note in 
‘N. & Q.’ of the 23rd ult. (7" S. x. 145), on a 
Curious Entry in a Parish Register,’ in which he 
will find a date : ‘‘ Wednesday, 27th Feb., 1604.” 
By adopting his “discovery” he will find that 
Feb. 27, 1804, was a Monday. By our reckoning 
the date was 1605. If, however, the agreement of 
day and date in any two centuries—ham 
the restrictions above referred to—is of any prac- 
tical value at all,it may be noted that the concluding 
forty-eight years of last century (i.¢., from Sept. 14, 
1752) coincide as to day and date with the same 
portion of the fifteenth century, whilst the a 
ment referred to by your correspondent be 
repeated, and with greater accuracy, in the century 
beginning Jan. 1, 2201. Next century, now not 
very far ahead, is coincident with the twelfth. 


J. Youne. 
Glasgow. 


Tue Tricotour ix. 384, 415; x. 157, 
174).—It is a fair question whether Lafayette did 
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not really adopt two tricolour cockades in 1789. 
That of July seems to have developed, a few months 
after, into one of an elaborate character, bringing 
into use a subsequently well-known allegorical de- 

in alliance with the new triad of colours. A 
copper-plate engraving of the period—clearly a 
trade advertisement—thus describes it :— 


“ Representation de la Cocarde Nationale dont le relief 
est blanc sur un fond bleu entouré de rouge. [Then 
follows the circular cockade, about three and one-fifth 
inches in diameter, and its description.] Cette Cocarde est 
Yembléme de la Constitution Francaise. La Nation 
assise et foulant aux pieds les Privileges, Dimes et Droits 
Féodaux, tient d'une main les Tables de Ja Loi sur 
lesquelles on voit ecrit ‘Droits de I'Homme et Con- 
stitution.’ De l'autre main elle tient un Faisseau [sic } 
d’ou sort une Massue embléme du courage, couronnée du 
Bonnet de la Liberté. Ce Faisseau est attaché par des 
liens dont le centre est le Roi [the king's head ona 
medallion, round the head the words “Louis XVI. 
Restaurateur de la Liberté Frangaise”’], et marque 
l'Union qui seule peut conserver la Liberté. L’exergue 
est le Serment de la Garde Nationale. Cette Cocarde a 
eté acceptée par M. le Marquis de La Fayette, le 17 Xbre, 
1789. Elle se vend A Paris chez Il’ Auteur, Place Dau- 

ine, No. 13. Prix 15 sole. Et chez Dardel, Rue des 

eurs, 4 l'ancien Caffé [ sic] de Paul.” 

The imprint at foot is “‘ Bureau des Révolutions, 
Rue Jacob, Faubourg St. G. No. 28,” and below 
is pasted a bit of old ribbon, red, white, and blue. 

Frepx. Henprixs, 

Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 


“Jack an Arges Bower” (7" x. 127).—It 
is a pleasure to see the name of the Rev. Davip 
Royce. If he will refer to 6" S. v. 307, 436; vi. 
15, 157, he will see that the term was the subject 
of some notices in reference to a lane in London of 

same name. 

There is the following notice of ‘‘ Pennyless 
Bench” in the ‘Companion to the Guide and a 
Guide to the Companion, being a Complete Sup- 
lement to all the Accounts of Oxford hitherto pub- 
lished,’ attributable to Tom Warton, p. 15 :— 

“In this neighbourhood, adjoining to the east end of 
Carfax Church, are to be found the imperfect traces of 
a place properly dedicated to the Muses, and described 
in our statutes by the familiar but forbidding denomina- 
tion of Pennyless-Bench. History and tradition report, 
that many eminent Poets have been Benchers there. To 
this seat of the Muses we are most probably indebted 
for that celebrated Poem, the ‘Splendid Shilling’ of 
Phillips. And that the author of. the ‘ Panegyric on 
Oxford Ale,’ was no stranger to this inspiring Bench, 
may be fairly concluded from these verses, where he 

the God or goddess of Ticking, 
Beneath thy shelter Pennyless I quaff 
The cheering cup. 

“We wish some future genius may arise, to lament the 
change which modern barbarism has produced in this 
valuable antiquity. Nothing which formerly belonged 
to it now remains, except two ferocious warriors, clad in 
coats of mail, originally placed above, to admonish the 
loiterers by their significant strokes at just intervals, of 
— tae flight of time, as is represented in the annexed 


“The original pavement of the classic ground beneath 


has not indeed been destroyed ; but the seat itself has 
been rudely torn away, and the hospitable covering 
which formerly protected the sons of contemplative 
ignorance is at present abridged to an useless scanty 
border, which looks like an apology for the devastation 
committed upon the former venerable canopy.” 

The lines from the ‘ Panegyric’ above seem like 
a skit, for the printing in the original ‘ Oxford 
Sausage,’ in which the poem appears, 1764, p. 57, 


Hail, Ticking! Surest guardian of distress ! 
Beneath thy shelter, pennyless 1 quaff 
The chearful cup. 
while the print p. 55 represents the exterior of a 
t-house, not of Carfax Church. So, too, the 
ines which presently follow are :— 
Nor Proctor thrice with vocal heel alarms 
Our joys secure, nor deigns the lowly roof 
Of pot-house snug to visit: wiser he 
The splendid Tavern haunts, or Coffee-house 
Of James or Juggins. 
“Ticking” seems to be meant for an inkeeper like 
these, but possibly with a significant name. 

The “ferocious warriors” now keep a silent 
watch over the fireplace in the Mayor’s Parlour at 
the Town Hall. The progress of change receives 
an illustration from the circumstance that the 
removal of Carfax Church, with the exception of 
the tower, is an alteration in contemplation at the 
present time. An Act of Parliament has been 
obtained. 

Pennyless Bench became an encroachment, for 
Wood states that it was “a little Bench between 
the two buttresses at first,” but was “ afterwards 
enlarged to the comberance of the street,” in his 
notices of the churchyard with its “ encroach- 
ments,” ‘Oxford,’ vol. i. p. 221. For a recent 
examination of the locality, after Loggan’s map, 
see also p. 477 of Wood’s ‘ Oxford,’ by Rev. A. 
Clark, for Oxf. Hist. Soc., 1889, vol. i. The 
reference to Phillips is also given, but without 
criticism of its accuracy, in note 1, p. 86, of vol. ii., 
1890. The bench appears to have been in existence 
so early as 1545, after which the structure was “ re- 
edified with stone pillars in July, 1667.” If Mr. 
Royce asks for critical purposes, there is also a 
reference to make to W. H. Tarner’s ‘ Records of 
the City of Oxford, Oxf., 1880, pp. 284, 419. 
“ Penniless Bench” occurs in 1" S. i. 307. 

Ep. 

P.S.—The print in the ‘Oxford Sausage’ is 
questionable as to its reference. But in Dr. In- 
gram’s ‘Memorials of Oxford,’ “St. Martin’s 
Parish,” p. 4, there is a view of “The old church, 
showing the situation of Pennyless Bench.” 

[Mr. A. Lez adds, from Nares's ‘ Glos- 
sary,’ that “ Jack an Apes Bower” was a cant term for a 
state of poverty. | 


Portrait (7" S. x. 68).—This may represent 
Sir Charles Wills, Knight of the Bath, Lieutenant- 
General of the Ordnance, Colonel of the First Regi- 
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ment of Foot Guards, Field Marshal and General of 
Foot. He was present at the battle of Preston Pans, 
became M.P. for Totness, and died Dec. 25, 1741. 
In the oval portrait by Michael Dahl, which was 
engraved by Jean Simon, General Wills appears 
in cloak and breastplate (Bromley’s ‘ Cat. of Por- 
traits,’ 1793). Danret Hirwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


James: Jacos §, ix. 189, 354; x. 130).— 


’ Dr. Cuance’s remarks at the last reference are 


very helpful. 

1 think we may safely say that the s in James 
is the Anglo-F. and F. nom. suffix, added to the 
form Jame by analogy with Charles, Jaques, &c. 

Also, that Jame was certainly derived from Lat. 
ace. Iacobum. The only difficulty is to ascertain 
the precise historical order of the facts. 

Surely the Mid. Eng. Iame (also Iames) must 
be closely connected with the Span. Jaime, in 
which the initial J (though at present sounded 
like the G. ch) was originally sounded like the 
mod, and Mid. E. J in James. 

I do not remember any early reference to James 
in Mid. Eng. in which the reference is to any 
other than the St. James whose shrine was at 
Compostella. English people (including the Wife 
of Bath) became familiar with the name by actually 
resorting to that place. This historical fact seems 
to me to be of great importance. I have given 
several references in my notes to ‘P. Plowman,’ 
B. prol. 47. Watrer W. Sxeart. 

Cambridge. 


MS. Poem (7™ S. x. 128).—I have not “ Peter 
Pindar” by me at present, but am confident that 
the verses are by him. His style of rhythm and 
malicious hatred of George III. are unmistakable. 

W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Maorr War or 1865 (7 S, x. 8). — Mr. 
Moranr will find an account of the Maori war of 
1865 in ‘New Zealand after Fifty Years,’ by 
Edward Wakefield, published by Cassell in 1889. 

Sypvey Scrops. 

Tompkinsville, New York. 


Cuvrcn or Scortanp, Campvere §. x. 
69, 117).—In addition to the book mentioned by 
Mr. Macray, I would refer any one interested to a 
book which incidentally gives a great deal of in- 
formation on the subject, viz., ‘ An Account of the 
Scotch Trade in the Netherlands, and of the Port 
of Campvere.’ It was published in London in 
1776. The author was the Rev. James Yair, 
minister of the Scotch Church in Campvere, and 
he derived a great deal of his information from 
documents existing in Holland “ in the Old French, 
Dutch, and Scotch languages,” which he says are, 
considering the changes that have taken place, very 
difficult to make out. 


The book is dedicated to “the Honourable 
Patrick Craufurd, Esq., Lord Conservator of the 
Scotch Privileges in the Netherlands,” who had 
been appointed to this office as well as “ His 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul there, providing 
always that he does not concern himself with the 
trade of his Majesty’s servants in England.” 

The Scotch Church, established as a natural 
sequence of the Scotch factory, no doubt had 
increased strength from the sympathy between the 
Scotch and Dutch Churches. The first minister 
was appointed in 1625, when absence from service 
was declared to entail a fine of five shillings 
Flemish. The conservator had to be a member 
and an elder of the church. 

In 1641 the minister, the Rev. W. Spang, was 
invited to join the General Assembly. He had 
written a treatise in Latin on Scotch affairs, which 
made the leaders of the church think his presence 
would ‘‘ be behooffull for the correspondence our 
church intends holding with our brethren abroad.” 
Shortly after, Spang and an elder were summoned 
to an Assembly to be held at St. Andrews in 
1642. 

The sum fixed by the royal boroughs of Scot- 
land for the minister’s stipend was 1,200 guilders 
per annum, and 100 guilders additional for a 
reader. In 1686 the Rev. Charles Gordon was 
appointed. In addition to being a member of the 
Classis of Walcheren, he maintained his connexion 
with Scotland, being not only a member of the 
General Assembly, but the first Campvere minister 
attached to the Presbytery of Edinburgh and the 
Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale. The ministers 
seem to have played a very important part, and 
their religious teaching no doubt helped to keep 
the Dutch in sympathy with their countrymen. 

APPLEBY. 

The search was in vain for the name of this place 
in several gazetteers and atlases, but at last it was 
found in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ under its 
old name Campvere. It is a small fortified town 
on the north-east of the island of Walcheren, in 
the Netherlands, and is now called Vere, Veere, 
or Ter-Veere. There is a brief but very interest- 
ing account of it and its connexion with Scotland 
in the above-named book. It is there stated, at 
the conclusion of the article :— 

“No factor might settle at Campvere without the 
written authority of the commissioners of royal burghs 
of Scotland, who took security for his honourable be- 
haviour. In 1795 the Batavian republic withdrew the 
privileges, and the factory was broken up, but the con- 
servatorship was held as a sinecure long after the neces- 
sity for the office had ceased, the name of Sir Alexander 
Ferrier appearing in the ‘ Edinburgh Almanac’ as ‘ 
servator at Campvere ’ so lately as 1847, The magistrates 
of Campvere were bound to provide a church for the 
factory, ‘to the end that the people of the Scottish 
nation be not frustrate of the Word of God, and exercise 
of the Reformed religion in their own proper language. 
The ministers were appointed by the commissioners of 
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1613 to 1790, when the last t-| and di vash’d with phatersh of dame Annessh 
dition, vol ii. p. 547. Bartholomew Fate,’ Act IIT. se. i. 


Sir Walter Scott alludes to this place in ‘The 
Bride of Lammermoor,’ the probable date of which 
story is 1709, with one of the little quiet touches 
of humour so prevalent in his writings :— 

« Lucy eagerly embraced the expedient of the worthy 
divine. A new letter was written in the precise terms 
of the former, and consigned by Mr. Bide-the-Bent to 
the charge of Saunders Moonshine, a zealous elder of 
the church when on shore, and when on board his brig 
as bold a smuggler as ever ran out a sliding bowsprit to 
the winds that blow betwixt Campvere and the east 
coast of Scotland,” —Chap. xxx, 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sr. Aceves te Crain Barus (7 §, ix. 507). 
—Why it should be deemed a “manifest error” to 
suppose that Ben Jonson mentions the well of St. 
Agnes le Clair in his ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ I am at 
a loss to understand. I have not the play at hand, 
but unless Mr. Cunningham gave a false quota- 
tion in his ‘Handbook to London’—which is quite 
incredible—one of the characters speaks of a “glass 
vash'd with phatersh [waters] of dame Annish 
Cleare” (ed. Gifford, iv. 437). Stow writes thus 
of the once famous well: “Somewhat north from 
Holywell is one other well curved [curbed?] with 
stone, and is called Dame Annis the clear” (‘ Sur- 
vey, ed. Thoms, p. 7 b). The name subsequently 

erated into “Anniseed Clear.” It was not a 
“bath,” but a “ well,” taking its name either from 
its dedication to St. Agnes (dv), the pure) and 
from the purity of its waters, or, like “‘Lamb’s Con- 
duit,” from some Dame Agnes by whom the spring 
was walled in and made available to the public. 

VENABLES, 


The date assigned to this well is 1502. Stow, in 
his ‘Sarvey of London,’ written in 1598, mentions 
itas “Dame Annis the Clear.” Ben Jonson, 
in his ‘Bartholomew Fair,’ Act IIT. sc. i., has the 


wing :— 

“Capt. Whit. A delicate show-pig, little mistress, with 
shweet sauce, and crackling, like de bay-leaf i’ de fire, la ! 
tou shalt ba’ de clean side o’ de table-clot, and di glass 
vash'd with phatersh of dame Annish Cleare.” 

Whalley, in a note, explains that 


“there was anciently near Hoxton, a spring of water 
called Agnes le Clare and corruptly Annis the Clear; 
this was the water meant here by the poet.” 
See the ‘Works’ of Ben Jonson, in 9 vols., by 
William Gifford, Esq., London, 1816, vol. iv. p. 437. 
EverarpD Home 
Tl, Brecknock Road. 


Your correspondent writes, “Mr. Alexander 
00d......88Y8...... that Ben Jonson speaks of 
these baths in ‘Bartholomew Fair,’ a manifest 
_ Where does he speak of them?” Here 
is 


“Whit. Tou shalt ha’ de clea side o’ table clot, 


The note on the passage is as follows :— 

“ There was antiently near Hoxton a Spring of Water, 
called Agnes le Clare, and corruptly Annis the Clear : 
this was the water meant here by the Poet.”"—Ben. Jon- 
son, ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ ed. Peter Whalley, 1756, vol. iii. 


. 83 
E. A. D. 


Motixy or THe Bounty x. 86).—Ina 
copy of ‘The Island, in four cantos, by Lord 
Byron, London, 1823, in my possession, I fail to 
find any allusion to George Stewart, midshipman 
on board the Bounty at the mutiny in 1789, unless 
it be in the following passage :— 

And who is he? the blue-eyed northern child 

Of isles more known to man, but scarce less wild; 

The fair-haired offspring of the Hebrides, 

Where roars the Pentland with its whirling seas. 

Canto ii. stanza viii, 
But Lord Byron could never have meant by the 
Hebrides “the Orkneys,” where Stewart was born. 
He was an Orcadian (not an Arcadian, as stated 
at p. 86 of the current volume of ‘ N. & Q.’), and 
went down when the Pandora—sent out to appre- 
hend the mutineers—was wrecked off the north- 
east coast of New Holland. Appended to my copy 
of ‘ The Island’ is Bligh’s interesting account of 
the mutiny, in which it is stated that 
“ Stewart was born of creditable parents in the Or 
at which place, on the return of the Resolution from the 
South Seas in 1780, we received so many civilities, that 
in consideration of these alone I should gladly gladly 
have taken him with me, But he had always borne a 
good character.” 

In my library is a ‘ History of Orkney,’ 4to., 
Edinburgh, 1805, by the Rev. George Barry, 
minister of Shapinshay, a parish and an island 
of itself, and on the fly-leaf is written, ‘To Mrs. 
Barry, from her affectionate husband John Barry.” 
She was presumably the sister of Mishipman George 
Stewart, and perhaps sister-in-law of the Rev. 
George Barry. The book is a very interesting 
one, giving a well-written account of Orkney, its 
history, manners and customs, and productions. 
There are in it several well-executed whole-page 
engravings,.some of them after drawings by James 
Skene of Rubislaw, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, 
and to whom he dedicated the fourth canto of 
* Marmion.’ Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Srarvz or Georce IV. (7" S. ix. 508; x. 58, 
131).—I remember the statue of George IV. near 
Battle Bridge, that is at King’s Cross, a well-known 
place which, I suppose, took its name from the 
effigy. It was made of stucco moulded upon brick, 
as was apparent when, in its dilapidated later days, 
the stucco peeled off and revealed the meaner 
material and its mortar in layers, It was about 
eight feet high, standing, in royal robes falling 


about the feet, so as to give it an extinguisher-like 
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aspect, combined with much simplicity of outline. 
On the head, although it was not a “kingly ” like- 
ness, was a crown, in one hand was the sceptre, in the 
other the orbof dominion. The figure surmounted 
a kind of lofty octagonal sentry-box of similar 
materials, where an anchorite had taken refuge, and 
in a misanthropical manner, for the structure was 
in the middle of four or five ways where there was 
but little traffic, sold ginger-beer. I have a hazy 


' recollection that, because this delicacy was not 


appreciated, the recluse afterwards sold D- 
grocery, and hung the sentry-box all cont with 
cabbages, a decoration which, to my boyish fancy, 
was out of keeping with the neighbouring statue of 
the first gentleman in Europe. The whole structure 
disappeared about, I think, 1845, after having been 
a sort of butt for wits and patriots, who, as lately 
with regard to the London water supply, the 
absence of pianofortes in board-schools, and many 
other things faddists rave about, declared that it 
was a ‘‘ disgrace to the country,” and so forth. 
Another public statue has disappeared from the 
position it had occupied many years before the time 
of George IV., and where it long survived that 
monarch’s effigies at King’s Cross. I mean the 
energetic but somewhat disproportioned—the legs 
and head being at issue—and dislocated—there 
being anatomical difficulties anent the neck and 
back, to say nothing of the hips and thighs—life- 
size figure in Portland stone which erst stood in 
the centre of Mari Square, Chelsea—a 
green oasis in a grubby wilderness—and was vari- 
ously reported to represent the Duke of Marl- 
borough in a ‘‘ Roman habit,” Mars armipotent, 
or Bellona. It might be any one of these worthies, 
and the question of its subject was not solved by 
those who said it was intended as a compliment by 
the then Earl Cad to his renowned commander- 
in-chief. Long did I bewail the removal of this 
statue, which, in a maze of squalor, a Pande- 
monium of bawling women, impudent urchins, 
and the shabbiest gentility, kept alight the 
lamp of history and marked the immor- 
tality of a noble friendship. That probably one 
hundred and fifty winters, and summers more 
injurious, had worn the surface, defaced the foe- 
defying countenance, broken the helmet, filched 
the wea , and battered the lorica ; that one, at 
least, of the arms had vanished; and that of the 
dogs of war at the statue’s feet only puzzling frag- 
ments were in existence; all these defects were as 
nothing to sympathizing observers, who wondered 
how the memorial came there almost as much as 
they marvelled why it was taken away. I thought 
surely the County Council must have put a tax 
upon it, or the district surveyor burned it, like 
the bones of the King of Edom, into lime. That 
the one would wish to “ rate” it if the other had 
written a report upon it was morally certain. I 
feared to inquire, lest both these things should 


happen. What was my joy on finding the cham- 
pion or the goddess, not much more worn than 
when last we met, safely ensconced in the fore- 
en of a house in Beaufort Street, Chelsea, and 
uly honoured there. Let the County Council de 
its worst ; I do not care, my statue is safe ! 
F, G. 
“Downs on THE walt” (7" ix. 366; x. 31), 
—For one more instance of the use of “‘on the 
nail” there may be a reference to ‘ The Pleasure 
of being Out of Debt, Horace, Ode XXII. bk. i, 
— ’ in the ‘Oxford Sausage,’ p. 73, London, 
1764 :— 
What joy attends a new-paid debt ! 
Our Manciple I lately met 
Of visage wise and prudent ; 
I on the nail my battels paid, 
The monster turn’d away dismay’d, 
Hear this, each Oxford Student ! 
This little work is an instance of one increasing in 
value. The original price was 2s. sewn, but it 
a now in Pickering’s catalogues at 2/1. 5s, 
ickering states that it has prints by Bewick. 
But in the title it is “engraved in a new taste, 
designed by the best masters.” I am not aware 
of the authority for Bewick. Is anything more 
known of these prints ? Ev. MarsHat. 


Tatsot: Ivory (7™ S. ix. 447; x. 95)—I am 
much obliged for the notes about Ivory, bat Sicma 
will see that the information I seek for is in re- 
ference to the ancestors of Capt. William Ivory, s 
Cromwellian officer probably. 

There is a tablet on one of the walls of the ruins 
of the old parish church of New Ross, erected by 
Anne, widow of Sir John Ivory, on which is given 
the dates of death of Capt. William, July 18, 1684, 
aged fifty-nine ; his widow Anne, April 9, 1692, 
aged sixty-three; Sir John, Feb. 24, 1694, aged 
thirty-nine ; and his infant daughter Mary, Sept. 1, 
1691, aged twenty months. 

Sir John Ivory had been M.P. for the county of 
Wexford. Le Neve, besides his elder son John, 
gives him a son William and two daughters, Anne 
and Dorcas. I do not know his authorities for 
these latter three. His second son was called Tal- 
bot, not William. He was of the city of Dublin in 
1715, having been made a freeman of New Ross 
in 1711 and free burgess in 1714. I am ignorant 
of his subsequent history. Sir John had certainly 
a daughter Barbara (second daughter in my notes), 
who was second wife of her cousin, Henry Daven- 


~—— Ivory, Esq., of New Ross (probably » 
brother of Capt. William), was inted a Com- 
missioner for Wexford under the Act 4 Willism 
IIL, cap. 3. He seems to have had three daughters: 
Jane, married Francis Green (M. L. Jan. 25, 1684); 
Elizabeth, married William Napper, Esq. (M. L, 
Sept. 13, 1697); and Ellen, who is named in the 
will of Mrs. Anne Ivory (Capt. William’s widow) 
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as her niece. She also names another niece, Judith 
Hawkins. There was a David Ivory in Wexford, 
whose wife Mary was buried there in 1719. 

Sir John Ivory’s elder son, John, sold his Irish 
estates, with the exception of his dwelling-house in 
New Ross, called “the Abbey House.” This he 
conveyed in 1713 (I think) to trustees as a public 
school, with an endowment. One of the trustees 
was, I believe, Henry (brother of William Napper 
above mentioned), the lineal ancestor of the present 
Major-General Napper, J.P. 

In his garden Mr. lvory had raised from seed 
the admirable apple called the Ross Nonpareil. 
Dr. Edward Kavanagh, who died at the age of 
ninety, told me more than once that he remem- 
bered to have often seen the original seedling tree 
bearing abundant ~~ = 

I have seen two deeds executed by Mr. John 
Ivory in 1712 and 1714, on the seals of which was 
the impression of a coat of arms, which seemed to 
be a bend charged with three leaves between two 
winged lions, or perhaps Pegasi. I could not trace 
the colours. In his letter to me, dated October, 
1888, the late Mr. Talbot says, ‘‘I have a seal of 
one of the family, and the arms are not what you 
describe.” He also said, ‘I would suggest your 
weey: a copy of the book on the Ivory (not 

very) family, well known to London booksellers, 
one of which was once offered to me for sale by 
Mr. H. G. Bohn, the publisher, of York Street, 
Covent Garden; I did not buy it.” I have 
searched for it, but in vain. Mr. John Ivory 
having inherited Laycock Abbey, assumed the 
—_— surname of Talbot, and was M.P. for 

ilts. 

Living as I am out of Ireland, I fear I shall never 
make a search in the Registry of Deeds Office for 
Mr. Fowxe. I have some few notes on Fowke 
and Foulkes, which are at his service. ox 


Bantan: Miss ix. 443; x. 
77).—In my note at the former reference I observe 
aslip. I am made to say that the ball at which 
Miss Chudleigh appeared in the character of 
Iphigenia was later than the “banian” ball in 
1773. For “later,” earlier should, of course, 
be read, as the celebrated masquerade in which 
the frisky maid of honour appeared as Aga- 
mMemnon’s daughter took place in May, 1749, or 
twenty-four years before the other ball. 


W. F. Pripearx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 


Excravep Portraits or Francis, Lorp Jer- 
rary (7% S, x. 86).—I should like to remark that 
Mr. Pickrorp is not quite correct in his suppo- 
sition that “no doubt there are paintings in oil ” 
of Lord ene either in the Parliament House or 
im the Scottish National Gallery, Edinburgh. It 


is no rait, I regret to say, of Jeffrey, distin- 
guished alike as a critic, an editor, a wit, and a 
judge, yet there is a bust and also a statue of him 
(by Sir John Steell)—the latter, by the way, erected 
by public subscription—in the “Old Parliament 
House.” But on further inquiry your correspondent 
will find that in the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery there is a painting—to waist, seated to 
right, front face—by Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A., of 
Francis Jeffrey, one of the founders—including 
Henry Brougham, Sidney Smith, and other pro- 
minent literary members of the Whig party—of 
the Edinburgh Review in the year 1802. 
Henry Geratp Hops. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Porpen (7" S. x. 168).—William (not 
John) Porden, who was architect to George IV., 
was born at Hull about 1755. He was a pupil of 
S. P. Cockerell, and was e in many im- 
portant works, a list of which will be found in 
*The Dictionary of Architecture,’ issued by the 
Architectural Publication Society, vol. vi. p. 154. 
He died Sept. 14, 1822, and was buried at St. 
John’s Wood Chapel. 

Epwarp M. Borraso, 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


Mr. Otiver will find a biographical notice of 

Porden in Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists.’ 
JAYDEE. 

Bace Arms (7 §. ix. 428).—Several years 
ago I had occasion professionally to investigate 
the records of this family at some length, and if 
E. W. B. will communicate with me direct, I may 
be able to help him to some information on the 
matter. T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

The Groves, Chester. 


‘A Woman’s Quzstion’ (7" S. x. 108, 172). 
—Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop, a popular temperance 
lecturer, of Jackson, Michigan, is the author of 
‘A Woman’s Question,’ otherwise entitled ‘A 
Woman’s Answer to a Man’s Question.’ The 
poem is said not to be found in any poetical 
collection. It has been attributed to Phcebe Cary, 
to Adelaide Procter, and to Mrs. 4 


Hartford, Conn, 
[Miss Procter’s peem ‘A Woman’s Question ’ is alto- 
gether different. } 


Hewry Lasoucnere, Lorp Taunton (7" §. x. 
168).—There is an engraving of this gentleman 
(probably between the age of thirty and forty), 
by Maclure, Macdonald & Macgregor, London, 
“from a picture in his possession,” and published 
by Thomas Collins, London. The original por- 
trait is, I imagine, at Quantock Lodge, near 
Bridgwater, the seat of E. J. Stanley, M.P., 


may, however, be mentioned that, although there 


who married Lord Taunton’s eldest daughter and 
heiress. 


CROsS-CROSSLET. 
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Janez Hucues, TRANSLATOR AND (7" 8. 
x. 127).—The brief account of him appearing in 
Duncombe’s ‘ Hughes’s Letters,’ 1773, i 160, 
states that he died Jan. 17, 1731, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age. His elder brother, John 
Hughes, also a poet and translator, had been 
“privately buried in the vault under the chancel 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn,” on Feb. 22, 
1719/20 (Baker’s ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ 1812, 
Daniet 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Tae Eanrt or (7" §. x. 147).—In 
1762 “ George Henry Lee, Earl of Lichfield [sic], 
D.C.L. St. John’s College, High Steward,” was 
elected Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
(‘Historical Register,’ 1888, Clarendon Press, 
p- 19). He had been elected High Steward in 
1760. His wife was Dinah Frankland, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Frankland, of Thirkelby, Yorkshire. 
od meme in 1762 is thus noticed by 


“George H Lee, Baron of Spilsbury, Viscount 
rendon, and 1 of Litchfield; created M.A. 1737, 
.C.L. 1743 ; High Steward of the University 1760; was 
elected Chancellor Sept. 23, 1762. The degree of D.C.L. 
was conferred upon him by diploma Sept. 27, On Oct. 5 
following the Vicechancellor, Proctors, and a large 
Delegacy, proceeding to bis Lordship’s seat at Ditchley, 
in the County of Oxford, admitted his Lordship to his 
office, and afterwards partook of a most splendid enter- 
tainment.”—‘ Hist. of Colleges and Halls,’ app. by Galch, 
Ox., 1790, p. 173. 

“ He died Sept. 17 in this year [1772], and was a con- 
siderable benefactor to the University, by me 
an establishment for a Clinical Professor of Physic.” — 
Ibid., p. 176. 

The epitaph upon his monument at Spilsbury is 
said to have been composed by T. Warton, whom 
he presented to the rectory of Reddington, of which 
parish he compiled the well-known ‘ History.’ 

Ep. MarsHat. 

The spelling of this title is uncertain. The 
Annual Register, Beatson’s ‘Political Index,’ 
Borke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ the ‘Catalogue of Ox- 
ford Graduates,’ 1851, pp. 401, 789, give it as in the 
Bat Golline’s ‘Peerage,’ by Sir E. 

rydges, and the ‘Honours Register of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford,’ 1883, pp. 10, 11, have Lichfield. 
It is thus printed also by Peter Cunningham in 
the Index to Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ vol. ix., 1859. 
Horace Walpole himself spells it in both ways, 
viz., Litchfield in vol. i. pp. 103 (note), 229, 239 ; 
vol. ii. p. 447; vol. iv. p. 18; and Lichfield in vol. i. 

153 ; vol. iii, p. 361. At the last reference 

alpole says, “Lord Lichfield and several other 
Jacobites have kissed hands” (letter to G. Mon- 
tagu, November 13, 1760); and in vol. iv. p. 18 
(letter to Sir H. Mann, August 29, 1762), “The 
Chancellorship of Oxford will be an object of con- 
tention. Lord Litchfield will have the interest of 
the Court, which now has some influence there ; 


yet perhaps those who would have voted for him 
formerly may not now be his heartiest friends,” 
to which he adds in a note, “The Jacobites.” 
Having been elected High Steward of the Uni- 
versity in 1760, he was made Chancellor in 1762, 
The name of the city from which the title is de 
rived is usually spelt Lichfield. (See Le Neve's 
*Fasti Ecclesie Anglicanz,’ by Hardy, Oxford, 
1854, vol. i. p. 539.) “Tempore Ethelredi Regis 
Merciorum Episcopatus Lichfeldensis in quinque 
parochiag dividebatur, tertia apud Lichfeldiam” 
(‘Ran. Cicest.,’ v. 19). This was in 680. In the 
‘Saxon Ohronicle, a.p. 716 and afterwards, the 
name is Licet-feld, as in Bede, iv. 3, and else- 
where, which Warner, in his ‘Life of St. Chad,’ 
p. 64, after Camden, interprets as “the Field of 
the Dead,” as “ by tradition a thousand British 
Christians perished here in the persecution of Dio- 
cletian.” Bosworth gives some other derivations, 
Would this form account for the ¢ in Litchfield? 
W. E. Bucxuey. 


The Earl of Litchfield was the eldest son of 
George Henry Lee, second Earl of Litchfield, by 
his wife Frances, daughter of Sir John Hales, Bart. 
He was educated at Westminster School and at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, where he matriculated 
January 1, 1736, and was created M.A. Feb- 
ruary 14, 1737; D.C.L. August 25, 1743; D.O.L. 
by diploma September 27, 1762. As Lord Quaren- 
don he represented Oxfordshire in the House of 
Commons from February, 1740, to February, 
1743, when he succeeded his father as the third 
earl, and took his seat in the House of Lords on 
March 7 following. In 1760 he became High 
Steward of the University of Oxford and a Lord 
of the Bedchamber. In 1762 he was elected Chan- 
cellor of the same university, was appointed Cap- 
tain of the Gentlemen Pensioners, and sworn of the 
Privy Council. He married Dinah, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Frankland, Bart., and died without 
issue on September 19, 1772, when the titles de- 
volved upon his uncle Robert Lee, the fourth and 
last earl. The third earl also held the post of 
Custos Brevium in the Court of Common Pleas, 
and was a Vice-President of the Society of Arts. 
His name will be found appended to five protests 
in Prof. Rogers's ‘ Protests of the 


Massace in tas Western Paciric S. x. 
121).--The Fiji islanders are not so very far behind- 
hand in this religious practice. Here in England 
it was practised even in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Many of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ have 
heard of Dr. Samuel Harsnet, Archbishop of York, 
and may know that Shakespeare was quite familiar 
with his ‘Declaration,’ published in 1604 I 
bought the odd-looking book of 284 pp. of Mr. B. 
Quaritch, of Piccadilly, for about three 
Sara and Fid. Williams were comely girls of sixteen 
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oreighteen years of age, but were “ possessed of evil 

” “ 
spirits,” which were hunted out of them by “ mas- 
sage.” I make my extract verbatim from p. 75 
onwards, and premise that it is part of the public 
examination of Edmunds, alias Weston, and divers 
other priests, March 12, 1598, at Westminster :— 

“Sara saith, you i priest] began with your fiery 
hands at her foot, and so vp all along her legs; so her 
knee, her thigh, and so along all parts of her body: And 
that you followed the chase [ of the evil spirit in her] so 
close that it could neither double, nor squat, but you 
were ready to pinch [i.¢., with your massage]. VVas 
this a fayre chase for holy anointed priests to make, 
especially with those holy hands, that had instantlie be- 
fore celebrated the holy Masse...... to bring the same 
holy hands piping hote from the Altar to the chayre 
where Sara sate at Masse, to seize with the same bands 
vpon her toe, slip them vp along her legge, her knee, her 
thigh, and so along all parts of her body, till you came 
neere her neck, and by the way with the same holy hands 
to handle, pinch, and gripe, where the deuil in bis blacke 
modesty did forbeare, till you made her crie Ohk/ and 
then you to crie, ‘O, that Oh is the deuil.’...... Fid Wil- 
liams doth complaine...... that with your holy hote burn- 
ing hands, you did hunt the deuil counter in her toe; 
and did toe-burne, shin-burne, knee-burne her, and so 
forth, till you made her crie OA /...... Trayford was soone 
dispatched of his deuil...... and was not hunted from toe 
to top......nor Ma, Mayne was neuer troubled with this 
[massage |, but Sara, and Fid stuck long in your fingers, 
or your fingors about them; and euer i anone they 
were at the holy chayre, and this dislodging, coursing, 
and pinching, the deuil was still in their Parkes.’’ 

There is no lack of such massage in Dr. Harsnet’s 
book ; but the extracts given above are chaste as 
icicle on Dian’s temple compared to some others, 
where the evil spirit in some coy girl would not 
depart, but was hunted up and down, up and 
down, tormented by “massage,” and prevented 
from escape by the priests clapping their fingers on 
the mouth, ears, and other parts of the body where 
& passage of exit presented itself. 

_ No doubt the trial of these priests will be found 
in the Westminster law reports ; but it seems that 
Harsnet’s book has been largely bought up and 
destroyed ; for not many copies are to be found. 
The massage of the Fiji islanders seems very 
like the massage spoken of by Dr. Harsnet—hunt- 
ing evil spirits up and down the body by hand- 
rubbing ; but the Fijis employ women instead of 
men to practise on their own sex. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Baar (7 §, viii. 464; ix. 77, 113, 232, 314, 


or no house ought to be called a ‘ grange’ unless it 
was before the Reformation an appanage or ‘home- 
farm’ of a religious house”? Such writers as 
Chaucer, Spenser, R. Greene (who uses it nine 
times), Nash, Shakespeare, Drayton, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Dekker, Sylvester, Hakluyt, and Hol- 
land (in his ‘ Pliny’) used it, and in no one case is 
there any reference to its being held by a religious 
house, while in many—as, for instance, in those of 
Greene—such a supposition is either ridiculous or 
plainly negatived. Spenser's use deserves quota- 
tion 

Ne have the watry foules a certaine grange 

Wherein to rest, ne in one stead do tarry. 

*F, Q.,’ book vii. canto ii. stanza xxi. 

Here the word is used metaphorically; but did 
Spenser intend to imply, even metaphorically, that 
water fowls lived in celibitic monasteries ? 

Of Shakespearian commentators, Steevens, Hun- 
ter, Dyce, and probably most of the others, agree 
with this general use of ‘‘ grange.” Malone, with 
Warton following him, alone says that ‘‘ the word 
in its original signification meant a farm-house of 
@ monastery,” but gives no reason for this, unless 
this be one, “ (from grana gerendo).” 

Turning to our dictionaries, Baret (1580), Min- 
sheu, ‘The English Expositor,’ Coles, Cocker, 
Dyche and Pardon, Ashe, Johnson and his editors, 
Jamieson—who distinguishes between the secular 
and the monastic uses—and Richardson all give it 
as “a farm,” “a farm-house and its appanages,” 
and say nothing of its having necessarily belonged 
to a religious house. In Lincolnshire, we learn, 
and in other northern counties, “‘grange ” is in com- 
mon use, and is frequently used for a lone house, 
Among Latin dictionaries Thomasius, 1594, and 
Th. Cooper, 1578, give “ Colonia......a grange or 
farme,” and the former “ Paul. a fee-farm or copie- 
hold.” Calepine, 1598, has, under the same, “Angl. 
a grange or farme.” And Holyoke’s Rider's ‘ Eng.- 
Lat. Dict.’ has, “A grange or farme—Colonia.” 
Du Cange, under the forms “ Grancea,” “Granchia,” 
**Granea,” “ Granga,” &c., gives much as he does 
under “Grangia (1) Area seu locus ubi bladum 
teritur as Fr. Grange [threshing-floor or barn]. (2) 
Preedium [manor or farm land], villa rustica”; and 
then he quotes Lindwood, much as does Minsheu. 
Under, however, none of these words does he 
restrict the meaning to a farm, &c., held by a 
tic house. But under “ Grangerius” and 


511; x. 177).— Brat is at this moment in constant 
use by thoseemployed in Yorkshire textile factories, 
both for the long cotton pinafore worn by over- 
lookers in certain departments and to describe these 
officials themselves and the airs they often put on 
with their mark of authority—a “long brat,” i. ¢., 
an overbearing overlooker. E. F. 8. D. 


Grance x. 126).—Let me put the ques- 
tion, and try to answer it: Whence does H. pe B. H. 
get authority for his assertion that “in fact no land 


“ Grangianus,” as does Kersey under “ Grangerus ” 
and “ Grangiarius,” he in special gives them as 
he who among monks looked after their granges, 
or villas, or farm, or manor (“predium”). This 
monastic title, however, by no means conflicts with 
the more general use of “grangia” or “grange,” as 
may be seen from what he says, from what I have 
said above, and from what I will presently quote. 
Monastics, of course, held granges and farms, as 
they held other tenements and lands, and may 
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have given certain names to those who looked after 
these grangee, just as they gave the names of abbot, 
prior, abbess, wo the beads of their religious houses. 
Still it may be doubted, when one looks to the 
French granger aod grangier and to the Spanish 
grangero, whether those Latin forms were not de- 
rived from these vulgar ones, and whether extended 
examination might not show that they were ex- 
tended to the laity. 

In French—and I may interpolate that no such 


in the ‘Prompt. Parv.’—Cotgrave gives, am 
others: “Grange, A ; also a Grange, 
“ Grangée, A Grange or Country houshold,” 
“ Granger and Grangier, A Farmer,” “ Grangiere, 
A Farmer's wife.” Bat, as before, there is nothing 
as toa grange being, or having been, possessed by 
a monastic house. Similarly Florio, in Italian 
(1598), gives, “Grangia, a grange, a countrie 
farme,” and in his ‘Spanish Dictionary,’ 1599, 
“ Granja, & farme, a grange—Grangear, to play 
the good husband...... to hoord up.—Grangerva— 
Grangero, A good husband, a thriftie man.” 
Hence I submit that the assertion here taken 
exception to is one devoid of proof and even of pro- 
bability, while it is fully proved that grange was 
in English, as in other languages, equivalent to a 
baro, a farm, or manor house, and to the land con- 
stituting a Br. 


A great deal about granges will be found in 
* Cistercian Statutes,’ printed by the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society in some of their recent 
volumes, and shortly to be issued by them in a 
separate form. J. T. F. 
interton, Doncaster. 


I wonder why H. pz B. H. should say that ‘‘no 
land or no house ought to be called a‘ grange’ unless 
it was before the Reformation an appanage or 
* home-farm ’ of a religious house.” He seems to 
speak with authority, but he offers us no proof. 

he word grange is connected with granum, corn, 
and there is nothing in it which made it especially 
appropriate to an ecclesiastical farming establish- 
ment, or which would make it unsuitable to desig- 
nate the homestead of the ordinary agriculturist ; 
neither, it seems to me, is there any reason why 
post-Reformation folk should not dub their farm 
or other country houses granges if it seem good to 
them to do so. Hear what the editor of the 
* Promptorium’ says :— 

“ The primary meaning of the word grangia, in French 
grange or grance, seems to have been a repository for 
grain, or, according to Ducange, a threshing floor ; and 
thence it implied the farming establishment generally, 
with ite various buildings and appliances, as it is accu- 
rately defined Y Lyndwood in his annotations on the‘ Con- 
stit. of Abp. Mepham, Provinc.,’ lib. ii. tit.i. Spelman 
cites a MS, in which the name Thomas Atelabe, that is, 
at the lathe, or barn, is said to be in French Thomas de 
la Graunge. The term has even the more extended 


dwellings occupied by the dependants of the farm, which, 
doubtless, forming a nucleus, gave rise to the greater 
number of villages in ancient times. Palsgrave gives 
‘ gra’ or a lytell thorpe, hameau, Graunge, petit 
vulage.' Huloet makes the following distinctions:— 
* Graunge, or manour place without the walls of a citie, 
suburbanum, Graunge. or little thorpe, viculus Graunge 
where husbandry is exercised, colonia,’ ” 
Sr. Swrrn, 
The correct meaning of this word is duly re. 
corded in Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable.’ 


Bort’ Newsparer (7" S. x. 187),— 
* Mrs. Muggins’s Visit to the Queen’ appeared in 
the John Bull newspaper for Sunday, April 
1821, tune “ Have you been to Abingdon?” the 
musical score being obligingly given. W. W. 


“A Lancasnire Lap” S, x. 146).—This 
adage is probably more correct than the form 
adopted by Ray in his ‘ Proverbs,’ ed. 1768 :— 

He that would take a Lancashire man at any time or 


tide, 
Must bait his hook with a good egg-pye, or an apple with 
a red side.—P. 247. 
W. E. Boucktey. 


Sr. (7" S. x. 48).—General Sir John 
St. George, K.C.B., compiled a splendid history 
of his family, and no doubt would supply the 
desired information to Miss Warp. His address 
was, and probably is, 22, Cornwall Gardens, 
Queen’s Gate, 8.W. Y. & 


Swircnpack Rartway (7" S. x. 106).—The 
curious plate to which L. L. K. refers is not to 
be found in all the copies of ‘Gaudia Poetica, 
Latina, Anglica, et Gallica Lingua Composita A° 
1769’ (“Auguste litteris Spitbianis mpccrxx”). 
This very unsafe and dangerous looking switchback 
was one of the wonders of ‘ Sarscocello’:— 

“ A chariot rushes down and soon rises, it rolls bead- 
long and mounts directly, a violent impetus conducts it 
with a sudden fall and great noise. Five times it flew 
rapidly over lofty hills, and five times it descended into 
deep vallies. The breath is taken away, the eye-sight 
is obscured, and a cold convulsion seizes the body. Asto- 
nished and blind we passed over land and water, and 
our —o were carried into woods and rooms” 


fying lim 
GFERB 


Io confirmation of L. L. K.’s statement, it ma 
be remarked that in Belgium the switchback rail- 
way is called ‘‘ Montagne a la Russie.” If I mis- 
take not, it is so called at the Kursaal, Téte de 
Flandre, opposite Antwerp. J. MasKgtt. 


Awxecpores S. ix. 465; x. 95). 
—aAnother parallel to the stories of Garrick and 
Sothern will be found in ‘Memoirs of the Life of 
Mrs. Sumbel, late Wells,’ 1811, ii. 214:— 

“ T was led by curiosity to see the shows at Bartholo- 
mew-fair: I went into one where 


there was some tum- 


sense of a hamlet; that is probably the assemblage of 
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rormed : one of the actor-men perceiving 
tia to borne to be the Mrs. Wells, late of Covent- 
parie n, came over to me and said, ‘I hope, madam, you 
ve not paid anything at the door, as we never take 
money from one of us.’ Upon my saying I certainly had 
paid, be insisted on my money being returned; and, to 
prevent giving offence to this good-natured man, I was 
obliged to comply.” 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 
Fotx-tore : Botrerriy 
S. x. 106).—This bit of folk-lore is mentioned in 


‘English Folk-lore’ as peculiar to Glou- 
0.0.B. 


W. F. Pripeavx. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

‘adagascar ; or, Robert Drury’s Journal durii Fifteen 

Years’ Captivity on that Island, Edited by Capt. 

Pasfield Oliver. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of John 
Skipp, late Lieutenant in His Majesty's 87th Regiment. 
Written by Himself, With an Introduction by H. 
Maurice Chichester. (Same 

To the “Adventure Series,” the first volume of which 
was recently noticed, Mr. Unwin has added two note- 
worthy volumes. In the many editions through which 
it has gone, Drury’s ‘ Journal’ is familiar to the general 
reader, and especially to the student of ‘N. & Q.,’ in 
which the subject of its authenticity has been freely 
treated. To the discussion already raised there is nothing 
here to be added. The opening pages seem to suggest 
Defoe. Those which follow are well calculated to carry 
conviction of authenticity. At the close of a reperusal, 
undertaken rather for the sake of amusement than with 
any purpose of critical investigation, we are impressed 
by the justice of Capt. Oliver’s comments, to the effect 
that, although there might have been a basis of fact, and 
although the actors in Beery’s story are real people, if 
not under their own names, the authenticity of the story, 
as a whole, is not to be trusted. It bas, however, much 
of the charm of Defoe, who may possibly have been the 
editor, and may for its own sake be read with much 
interest. Some capital illustrations from various sources 
add to the attractions of a handsome and readable 
volume. 

Not a whit less stirring, far more trustworthy, and 
practically unknown to the present generation, are the 
* Memoirs of Jobn Skipp.’ The writer was a thoroughly 
representative specimen of those by whom our Indian 

pire was won. Few, indeed, are there who, having 
begun the perusal of his adventures, will quit the volume 
until the close. A farm servant at the outset, ill-treated 
by a brutal master, and without education, Skipp joined 
the army under exceptional circumstances as a lad, and 
achieved the assumably unparalleled feat of twice rising 
from the ranks to a lieutenantey, If ever courage, skill, 
and resource justified promotion, it was in his case, 

Thrice he led the forlorn hope in the desperate but un- 

availing assaults upon Bhurtpore in 1805, and there was 

scarcely a desperate undertaking in which he did not 
take part. Again and again wounded, he did not wait 
for recovery to renew his efforts. In the course of his 
thirty-two years’ service he received, apart from minor 
casualties, six matchlock wounds— one through the fore- 
head above the eyes, permanently, he held, impairing 
his sight ; two on the top of the head, from which six- 
teen pieces of bone were at different times extracted ; 
one in the right arm; one in the right leg; and one 


through the forefinger of the left hand, all but involving 
the loss of the hand. It is pleasant to think that his 
forfeiture of his commission seems to have involved no 
disgrace, and was due in part to a reckless generosity 
not seldom characteristic of the soldier. After his return 
to England he obtained civic employment in Liverpool, 
in which the same qualities of heroiem and resource 
were displayed. He was a fairly voluminous writer, and 
the more important of his publications are duly recorded 
in Lowndes. 


The Century Dictionary: an Encyclopedic Lexicon of 
the English Language. Prepared under the Super- 
intendence of William Dwight Whitney, Ph.D, Vol. II. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tue second volume of the ‘ Century Dictio’ * carries 

the alphabet from “ Conocephalus "’ to the end of “ F.” 

Without attempting a species of investigation and 

analysis for which space fails it is impossible to give an 

adequate idea of the amount of conscientious labour in- 
volved in the production of the volume. What is the 
scope of the work, and what are its claims to considera- 
tion, and its relations to preceding dictionaries has 
already been stated. It is now far beyond the period at 
which indebtedness is possible to the great English dic- 
tionary before it in the field. Its chief distinction is the 
encyclopedic character of the information it conveys. 
For scientific purposes a language, classic in origin and 
development, and beneath which the genuine English 
language is buried, has sprung, within the last three or 
four generations, into use. To this the ‘Century’ is the 
best guide the present generation is likely tosee. Of 
the twenty-eight words on the first page of the second 
volume one only, conquer, is in the amplest sense Eng- 
lish, though three or four others, c»nominee, conormal, 

&e., do not altogether belong to the jargon of science. 

Of the ecientific words the best accessible explanation is 

given, the text being accompanied, whenever it is pos- 

sible, with illustrations, which are of the highest utility. 

These are naturally most abundant in connexion with 

objects of natural history, though architecture, armour, 

scientific apparatus, &c., have a fair share. Opening at 
random, we find on two opposite pages designs of Zumenes 
fraterna, a species of wasp; Zumetopias stelleri, or north- 
ern sea lion; Hunectes murinus, or anaconda; Hunice 
antennata, a species of annelid; Hupogwrus, a species 
of hermit-crab; Zupatorium, Zupelmus, Eupetes, and 

Euphema, « genus of Australian grass-parrakeets, A cer- 

tain number of slang words may be found, but the pro- 

vince of Mr. Farmer, in his ‘ Slang and its Analogues,’ is 
not seriously invaded. The number of extracts given is 
adequate for the purpose of a dictionary in which the 

encyclopedic may almost be said to be dominant. A 

quotation from the “ York Plays,” or some reprint of the 

Early English Text Society, is, when possible, followed 

by other quotations from Shakepeare, Baker, Hobbes, 

Stillingfleet, Crabbe, and Herbert Spencer, showing thus 

the progression of the word. The completion of the 

* Dictionary ’ will be a matter for congratulation, So far 

the progress is commendably steady. 


A Primer of Spoken English. By Henry Sweet. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
TuIs is a courageous attempt on the part of Mr. Sweet 
to perform what is probably impossible—to do for the 
eye what the phonograph does for the ear, to render the 
audible visible, or, in bis own words, to give “‘ a phonetic 
hotograph of educated spoken English *’ as he hears it. 
he machinery he employs for this purpose consists of a 
number of arbitrary symbols, more or less resembling 
the letters of the alphabet, and having a more repellent 
effect even than “glossik” on the eye of the reader, 
Some years ago the inventor of the latter ingenious sys- 
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tem was good enough to draw out a specimen half-page 
for the guidance of the uninitiated, and, to the huge en- 
joyment of the profane, broke down more than once in 
the use of his own notation, Mr. Sweet seems much 
more expert in the use of his ugly phonograms; but we 
cannot help thinking that a fundamental fallacy lies at 
the basis of his endeavour. He disclaime, indeed, in ex- 
press terms setting up a standard of spoken English, and 
modestly contents himself with recording “facts.” But 
he fails to perceive that these facts of his are essentiaily 
of a subjective character—his own impressions of the 
sounds he has heard rather than those objective sounds 
themselves. He is unconsciously making his own ear 
the standard of spoken English. It is the truest of 

latitudes that no two people see quite alike, oe 

bly, smell quite alike. If Mr. Sweet were invited to 
draw on a sheet of paper the apparent diameter of the 
moon as he sees it, we would accept it as his notion of it, 
but certainly not as an absolute standard of correctness 
for other people’s eyes. Then why should we be asked 
to accept Mr. Sweet's impressions about spoken sounds 
if our ear and another person’s ear claim to give other 
results? The personal equation, as he himself candidly 
admits, can never be wholly eliminated, and the doubt 
again and again returns as we examine his book, Are 
not these Mr. Sweet's auditory impressions that we are 
conning, and not spoken English as we hear it? For in- 
stance, he knows it “as a fact that most educated speakers 
of Southern English say an idear of, Indiar Office.” 
But do most educated people speak so even in rapid 
utterance? He aseerts that there is no audible distinc- 
tion between laud and lord, or between father and 
te of s likewise that there is no perceptible r to be 

eard in murmur and together. he first and last 
syllables of together he regards as vocally identical, while 
the two vowels of murmur and twilight must be differ- 
entiated by distinct symbols, Further, the r which is 
heard in pouring and erring is inaudible to Mr. Sweet in 
pour, poured, and err. It may be so, but our perverse 
ears persist in hearing “the dog’s letter” even there, 
and are not singular, we are confident, in this respect. 
In phrases like “1 don’t know,” “I can’t go,” the ¢, we 
are told, is often dropped. It may be by slovenly speakers, 
but hardly by educated ones. And is it really the same 
vowel sound that is heard in the Jast syllables of always 
and city? Is there really no & sound heard in asked? 
For all these shocking statements Mr. Sweet is re- 
sponsible, They may be true, but the present writer 
can only say they are not true for him. 


Court Life under the Plantagenets. By Hubert Hall, 
F.S.A. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
In this handsome volume Mr. Hubert Hall, of the Re- 
cord Office, has sought, under the thinnest conceivable 
ise of fiction, to depict life in England in the period of 
enry II, To those acquainted with his ‘ Society in the 
Elizabethan Age’ it will be no surprise to hear that he 
bas produced a work of much antiquarian research. 
Taking for hero Richard de Anesti, or Anstey, a real 
rsonage, a member of a noble Essex family, he carries 
im from Anesti Manor, in Hertfordshire, to London, 
Westminster, Windsor, Waltham, and St. Alban’s, In 
the descriptions of the City, its guilds and games, the 
King’s Council, the King’s Court, &c., a large amount of 
curious and pleasing erudition is agreeably conveyed, It 
may be doubted whether any work previously existing 
imparts so vivid an idea of twelfth century life in this 
country. Five brilliantly coloured plates, in facsimile, 
by Mr. Ralph Neville, F.S.A., with many other illustra- 
tions from the joint treasure-houses the Record Office 
and the British Museum, add greatly to the value of a 
most attractive book, while an appendix supplies much 


solid and important information. In so goodly a 
antiquarianism appeals to a very general public, ot 


English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Interludes 
Edited by Alfred W. Poliard, M.A. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 

In a volume dedicated to Prof. Skeat Mr. Pollard issues 

specimens of the pre-Elizabethan drama, with a valuable 

introduction and with notes and glossary. Most of our 
great collections of miracle plays are now accessible to 
the student. The York mystery plays have been given 
to the world, from the Clarendon Press, by Miss Lucy 

Toulmin Smith so recently as five years ago. Many of 

the collections are, however, scarce, and can only be con- 

sulted in a public library. A volume of selections from 
these is, accordingly, sure to be valued by the student of 
the drama, Mr. Pollard’s scheme extends, however, 

ond the miracle plays, and includes works such ag 

The Interlude of the Four Elements,’ ‘ Thersytes,’ and 

Bale’s ‘ King John.’ Extracts sufficiently ample to con- 

vey a good idea of the earliest forms of medizval and 

renaissance drama are given, the notes are useful, and 
the glossary answers its purpose. Much curious informa- 
tion concerning the redevelopment of the drama is given 
in the introduction, which, however, might with advan- 
tage be extended. A mistake or misprint meets one, 
moreover, on the second page, where the ‘ThéAtre de 

Hrotswitha’ is said to be edited by “C, Magnen” instead 

of Charles Magnin, 


A ourpe to All Hallows Barking Church bas been 
compiled by the Rev. Joseph Maskell, author of 
* Berckynge-Chyrche Juxta Turrim,’ a work which has 
now for many years been out of print. The ‘Guide’ 
consists of an abridgment of his larger work, with illus- 
trations and diagrams. This will be ready in a few days. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J. Taytor.—* Putting your foot into it,” See ‘N.& 
Q.,’ 1" 8. viii. 77, 159.—* Getting into a scrape.” See 
5% 8, xii, 174, 

E. H, Coteman (‘South Sea Bubbles’).—The Earl 
and Doctor are Lord Pembroke and Dr, Kingsley. See 
Athenewm, February 10, 1872. 

H. 8, A. (“Tattering a Kip”).—See 3" 8, viii. 483, 
526; ix. 48; 5% S. viii, 508; ix. 117, 275. 

J. H. Davres (“I see a hand you cannot see,” &c.).— 
Tickell, ‘ Colin and Lucy.’ 

Corricenpum.—P. 197, col. i,, 1. 10, for “1616” read 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE MONTHLY PART FOR SEPTEMBER CONTAINS 
A R E D 2. 


A SERIAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY LOVELACE,’ &c. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, &c.:— 
ON a CUMBRIAN ALTAR. MASTER and PUPIL. A Story in Five 
Chapters. 
ON TRAVELLING THIRD CLASS. 


4 DREAMING MORE ABOUT HOPS. 

The PROFIT of UGLINESS, 
A NEW-BORN ISLAND. 


WILLS: Old and New. 
The BOOK of FATE. 
A NIGHT FETE at RICHMOND. ON TRAMP THROUGH FEN-LAND. 


The ‘MIGNONETTE.’ A Complete Story, |4BOUT CIDER. 


MOUNTAINS and MOUNTAINEERS. LONGEVITY, 

The MILL of the WORLD. GOING OUT of TOWN. 

TWO SISTERS in BLACK. CURIOS from the DAILY PRESS. 

WITH the FLEET at the NORE. A MODERN NAUSICAA. A Complete Story. 


On September 9 will be published, price Sixpenee, 


THE EXTRA AUTUMN NUMBER, 


CONTAINING STORIES BY POPULAR WRITERS. 
Also ALMANACK, &c., FOR 1891. 


LONDON: 2% WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Note.—The terms to Subscribers having their Copies sent direct from the Office :— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. the Year, including postage; and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Henry WaLxkER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX gp 
TWO out of the Five GOLD MEDALS awarded to British Printers and ae ee 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINA- NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 
TIONS, 1891. NEW OF THE “ OF SERIRG, 


VIRGIL.—ZNEID, BOOKS DUPLEIX. By ‘Col. B. Malleson, 


Edited, with Introduction ant Notes, by T. L. as 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


LON, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New 
of DALHOUSIE, 


College ; an 
A. E. HAIGH, M.A., late Feliow of Hertford Cotises. | 
Oxford, Author of ‘The Attic Theatre.’ Crown Svo. cloth, The 
[Just published. By Sir W. W. HUNTER, Editor of the Series. 
The first Section of Mow and thoroeghly Revised 
Edition of Mr. Papillon's well-known Virgil. AKBAR. By Col. G. B. Malleson, 


VIRGIL.—ZNEID, BOOK I. With «,+ otter voiumesin active preparation. 


English Notes, ) by C. &. JERRAM, M.A., Editor of Jast published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


the ‘ Eclogues,” Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, ls. 6d. 
CHSAR.—The GALLIC WAR (for MIRACLE PLAYS, 


Schools). With Notes and Maps ty Cc. E. a. Elizabethan Drama. Edited, with an Introduction Notes, 

M.A. Complete, 4s. 6d.; separately, Books I., II., 2s. ; and Glossary, by ALFRED W. POLLARD, M/A., Se 

Books III., [V., V., 2s. 6d. ; Books VI., VIL., Viil., Bs. 6d. John’s College, Oxford. 

 Btands high among ‘the best classics we have met.” NEW VOLUME OF THE oT heeees PRESS SERIES 
Saturday Review. | OF GERMAN CLASSICS . 

Just published, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LIVY.—BOOK XXI. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by M. T. TATHAM, M.A., Balliol SCHILLER’S JUNGFRAU VON 
College, Oxford, late Assistant Master at Westminster ORLEANS. With Historical and Critical Introduct 
School. Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. A. 
“ The ea v wor! we 
= “Dr. Buchheim, by his excellent editions of the German 
can heartily recommend it.”—Journal of Education. Classics, has done far more than any other man to oon the 


PLATO. aed APOLOGY. Edited by St. St. study of German in England and America." — West. Review. 


GEORGE STOCK, M.A. of * Plato : Meno, Cicero Just exten Ove, Sa. 


[7% 8, X. 13, 


Pro Roscio,’ &c. Extra ‘teap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. CICERO PRO ROSCIO. With Intro- 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, BOOK tiote coliege, Oxiord, Editor of Plato's Apology” aad 

Edited for the Use of Junior Classes and Private Students. * Meno.’ 

ANNALS of the BODLEIAN 
EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. With oxrord. With Notice of the Earlier 

Notes and Introductions by C.8. JERRAM, M.A. Extra Library of the University. By the Rev. W. D. MACRAY, 


feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d M.A., Assistant in the Departmen’ of MSS. 
*," The present edition exceeds the first by considerably 


EUCLID REVISED. Containing the more than one-third, the text in the latter volume running 
Essentials of the Elements of Plane Geometry as given by th jane pages, and in this to 498. The history has been com- 
Eaclid in his first Six Books. Edited by R. J. NIXON, | from 1868 to 1888; its continuance to later date 
M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Sold separately | being rendered unnecessary by the publication of the Librarian's 
as follows :—Book ts es Books I, IL, 1s. 6d. ; Books | "e¢eat Report covering the years since that date. 

6 vols. crown S8vo. 2/. 5s. 


L-IV., 3s. ; Books V 
BOOK- KEEPING. 3 Sir R. G. Cc, CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the 
HAMILTON, K.C.B., late Under-Secretary for Ireland, REBELLION and CIVIL WARS in ENGLAND. Re 
and JOHN BALL, of Messrs. Quilter, Ball & Co. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. | Bodleian Library, with marginal Dates and 
Ruled Exercise Book adapted to the above may be had, Notes, by W. DUNN MACRAY, M.A. F.8.A. 
Small 4to. stiff cover, 18s. ; cloth, gilt top, 21s. 


‘ice ls. 6d. 
ay missioners of National Education CHRONICON GALFRIDI le BAKER 


Selected by the Com 
for Use in Iriah National Schools and Colleges. de SWYNEBROKE. Edited with Notes by EDWARD 


A CLASS-BOOK of ELEMENTARY) Timpson, Hon. LL.p. St. Andrews: Hon 
CHEMISTRY, By W. W. FISHER, M.A., Demonstrator; Durham, ¥.8.A.; Principal Librariantn in the 
Sen on on late Fellow of Corpus Christi College. x 8vo. half bound, 12s. 6d. 

wn 8vo. clo’ 
“ The book is of sterling value."—Nature. The THEORY of the STATE. By 
“* Students ng for preliminary examinations could J.K.BLUNTSCHLL Translated from the Sixth Germam 
not find a better ."—Scotsman. Edition. 
FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Printed ©. PRANOCTS, Atheneum Press, Took's-court, Cursitor-street. Chancery-lan and 
UHN C. FRANCI*, at No. 28, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, September 
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